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Nekoosa - Edwards Co. Plans Improvements 


Capacity of Bleaching Plant at Nekoosa, Wis., Mill to be Increased Shortly 
by Adding Five-Ton Chlorinator—Port Edwards Mill Bleaching Plant Also 
Being Enlarged by Addition of Two Five-Ton 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., May 4, 1936—Needed equipment for 
its expanding demand for the new lines of fine papers 
is being installed by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany. The capacity of its bleaching plant at the mill at 
Nekoosa, Wis., is being increased by adding a five-ton 
chlorinator. It is 17 feet in diameter and 26 feet high, 
and will be located north of the present bleaching plant. 

The bleaching plant at the Port Edwards, Wis., mill is 
also being enlarged by the addition of two five-ton low 
density bleachers, to be located east of the present plant. 


Grandfather Falls 


Negotiations are being completed by the Grandfather 
Falls Paper Company, Merrill, Wis., to sell its upper 
Grandfather Falls water power property to the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation, the utility serving the Wis- 
consin River Valley. Permission is being sought from the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission to consummate the 
deal, which is reported to involve a $400,000 consideration. 
The paper company intends to retain ownership of its 
transmission line by which the power has been transmitted 
fourteen miles from the dam to the mill, but hereafter 
will be supplied power under a contract with the utility 
company. The mill has several wood grinders operated 
by water wheels, but its paper machine and other equip- 
ment are electrically operated. 

Modernization of the Grandfather Falls power plant 
and extensive repairs are contemplated by the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation. Immediate expenditures will 
be made approximating $100,000 to $150,000. 

The Grandfather Falls Paper Company at one time 
owned two power dams, and the one known as the lower 
dam at the Prairie River dalles was also sold several years 
ago to the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation. The 
two dams have a combined fall of more than 100 feet. 


Ground Wood Mill Being Dismantled 


Dismantling has been started of. the ground wood pulp 
mil! at Merrill, Wis., of the former Ewing-Everest Pulp 
Company. The machinery is being salvaged, but the 
building will be razed with the exception of the grinder 
room, 


The plant was originally built in 1904 by the Lindauer 


Low Density Bleachers 


Pulp and Manufacturing Company. The mill was sold 
with its water power rights to the Wisconsin Valley Elec- 
tric Company in 1915. The Ewing-Everest Pulp Com- 
pany was formed the following year by D. C. Everest, 
vice-president and general manager of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, and M. C. and George Ewing, with 
the latter as manager. In 1932 it was leased to the Mar- 
athon company but after a year of operation was closed 
down permanently, 


New Kimberly-Clark Officers 


Officers were elected by the board of directors of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., at a meeting 
April 28, as follows: President, F. J. Sensenbrenner ; 
executive vice-president, Ernst Mahler; vice-presidents, 
J. S. Sensenbrenner, S. F. Shattuck and Charles H. Sage; 
secretary and treasurer, C. A. Sommers; assistant secre- 
tary, F. E. Sensenbrenner. 

An enviable compliment was paid to the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation by Arthur Pound in his book, “Industrial 
America,” published recently. Out of twelve outstanding 
corporations chosen for his study, he selected Kimberly- 
Clark as representative of the paper industry, terming the 
company “a shining example of the power of new products 
and steady advertising in overcoming generally adverse 
conditions.” 

Mr. Pound also says: “Under the leadership of F. J. 
Sensenbrenner, who joined Kimberly-Clark in 1889 and 
became the president in 1926, the company developed 
policies which were far ahead of their time and have in- 
fluenced the entire paper making industry, 

“In the reach of its research, engineering, industrial 
relations, advertising and sales promotion activities, it is 
as alert and progressive as any business unit in the country, 
regardless of size or reputation.” 


Executives to Inspect Paper Chemistry Institute 


Principal executives of the member firms of the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., will gather at 
Appleton June 5 and 6 to attend its first executive confer- 
ence and make a thorough inspection of the Institute build- 
ings. The extensive additions to the buildings are ex- 
pected to be completed by that time. After going over the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Price Bros. Reorganization Plan Defeated 


Saguenay Power Co., Subsidiary of Aluminum Co., and Second Largest In- 
dividual Creditor, Defeats Proposal Sponsored by Company Itself—Pacona, 
Ltd., May Make Another Attempt to Rehabilitate Big Newsprint Company 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MONTREAL, Que., May 4, 1936—Defeat has met an at- 
tempt to reorganize Price Bros. & Co., newsprint firm 
operating in bankruptcy, the Saguenay Power Company, 
second largest individual creditor and a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Company, having voted against a plan spon- 
sored by Price Bros. & Co., itself. A new plan is forth- 
coming, it is stated. 

Both preferred and common shareholders at a special 
meeting gave unanimous consent to the plan submitted, but 
it was defeated by the Saguenay Power Company (for- 
merly Duke-Price Power Company). Saguenay Power is 
controlled by Aluminum Company interests, which, 
through another, recently formed, subsidiary, Pacona Ltd., 
now owns or controls the bulk of Price Bros. first mort- 
gage bonds outstanding. It was indicated at the meeting in 
Quebec this week by representatives of Pacona and the 
Aluminum Company, that the former was prepared to sub- 
mit a plan of reorganization whenever the way was cleared 
for doing so. 

The plan which was up for approval called for provision 
of $7,500,000 new capital by way of second mortgage de- 
bentures convertible into common stock. The new capital 
would pay arrears of bond interest and pay unsecured 
creditors in cash. 

Preferred shareholders would retain their shares at full 
value and receive in compensation for waiving dividend 
arrears two and one-half new common shares for each 
share of preferred. Common shareholders would receive 
three new common in exchange for four old. 

Pacona, Ltd., recently made an offer of $20,000,000 for 
the assets of the company without making provision for 
the preferred and common shareholders. 

A statement by R. E. Powell, of the Saguenay Power 
Company, indicated the grounds for opposing the plan sub- 
mitted in Quebec today, and suggested that an alternative 
plan is in preparation by Pacona Ltd. Mr. Powell’s state- 
ment reads as follows: 

“As we interpret the scheme of arrangement of March 
18 it does not guarantee payment in full of all the claims 
of the creditors. The scheme provides for $7,500,000 of 
new money, but it is believed that all or practically all of 
that large sum will be required to pay commitments leav- 
ing little or nothing for bank loans now amounting to 
$3,733,000. 

“Months before judicial recognition of the bankruptcy, 
Price Bros. & Co. Ltd., found itself unable to pay bond 
interest of $663,696 per year. The scheme would increase 
interest charges to $1,113,696 per year. 

“To pay fixed charges and preferred dividends as pro- 
vided by the scheme, the reorganized company would re- 
quire earnings each year of slightly over $3,000,000 before 
anything would be available for common stock. The last 
time such earnings were available newsprint was selling 
at $57 per ton in New York. 

“John Stadler, noted consulting engineer, and other 
parties, agree that newsprint at more than $45 per ton 
would encourage the development of newsprint manufac- 
ture in the southern part of the United States, which 
would be harmful to the reorganized company and to other 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers, as well as to the 


Saguenay Power Company and Pacona Ltd., and the 
Canadian Public in general. 


Premier Taschereau Discusses Newsprint 


The papers here gave considerable prominence to the 
news that American publishers were advising a boycott of 
Canadian newsprint mills as a protest against combinations 
between the provincial governments and the industry with 
a view to raising the price of newsprint. The Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau, premier of Quebec Province, in a statement 
onthe subject in Montreal said: “I see in the newspapers 
an item,—and I hope my words will reach an equal dis- 
tance—that the Americans are greatly worried about an 
agreement between Quebec and Ontario in regard to paper, 
and that they have decided to buy as much paper as pos- 
sible in the United States so as to defeat the Ontario- 
Quebec agreement. 

“If there is such an agreement, I am glad of it. It is 
long overdue. But I can say to our American friends, who 
are business men, that there is no agreement whatever be- 
tween Ontario and Quebec to take advantage of the 
situation and hoist the price of paper beyond what is just 
and reasonable. However, there is one thing that we must 
do, and that is see that paper, which is our greatest indus- 
try, is sold at a price which will at least enable our 
manufacturers to live. 

“If there is an agreement between us that brings that re- 
sult, we do not want to oppress our friends on the other 
side, but if that result is achieved neither Ontario nor 
Quebec will have wasted their time. We shall have done 
just what any other men directing the destinies of a 
province would wish to do.” 


English View on Newsprint Prices 


Referring to the newsprint situation in Canada and the 
United States, John Cowley, chairman of the London 
Daily Mirror, and president of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Ltd., says:—‘‘The price to the publishers 
last year had drifted downwards to such a figure that it 
was impossible for but very few newsprint manufacturers 
in Canada to earn sufficient to cover debenture interest, let 
alone pay any kind of dividend on preference and common 
shares. 

“A slight, but very slight, turn for the better took place 
at the beginning of this year when it was agreed to hoist 
the price of newsprint per ton by one dollar. This, it is 
felt, is just the beginning of a gradual improvement in 
price, which, we expect, will in due course tend to a 
definite recovery in the newsprint industry, leading even- 
tually to sufficient profits being earned to pay something on 
the preferred and common stocks of the various companies 
over there. 

“Many American publishers are relying upon the low 
price and the present plentiful supply of newsprint paper, 
but as time goes on and the general recovery in the United 
States continues, it is anticipated that many publishers who 
have not protected themselves are likely to be faced not 
only with difficulty in securing their requirements, but 
also with the prospect of paying a much higher figure than 
they would have been called upon to pay had they looked 
ahead and made definite arrangements for their supplies at 
a fair price to the manufacturers.” 
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Chicago Paper Industry Fundamentally Strong 


Local Paper Market Approaching Normal Season Let-Down Without Any 
Disconcerting Factors—Kraft Wrapping Paper Continues Steady to Firm— 
Sulphite Bonds Still In Persistent Request—Paper Stock Comparatively Dull 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., May 4, 1936—While the Chicago paper 
market seems to be fundamentally strong, there is every 
indication that May will not prove the sensation provided 
by the same month of last year. On the contrary, the 
market is approaching its normal seasonal let-down with- 
out, however, any disconcerting factors reported by local 
commentators. Virtually every line gave no evidence of 
any weak spots with krafts continuing strong and with sul- 
phites providing a favorable showing. There is local com- 
ment concerning further strength of the unbleached sul- 
phite markets. Bonds, in general, were in fair demand, 
while books and covers showed little change during the 
past week. Ledgers and writings were not as active as in 
the preceding week, a more or less natural seasonal de- 
velopment. Ground woods were continuing in fair de- 
mand while the situation with respect to newsprint was 
taken locally as more encouraging. Waste papers were 
comparatively dull with kraft stocks showing easily the 
best position. Mixed and folded news were unchanged 
while corrugated waste was reported as perhaps the least 
in demand. 

Association Activities 

The coming week finds Chicago executives entertaining 
at least two important divisions of association activity. The 
Sulphite Bond group of the Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association, meets at the Drake Hotel on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, May 6, for a general discussion, while the 


Executive Committee of the same association will meet the . 


evening of May 5 for a preliminary conference. Arrange- 
ments are being made by Emmett Naylor, secretary. The 
Book Paper Manufacturers are to hold a general meeting 
at the Drake Hotel on the morning of May 7. 

The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, Mid- 
west Division, held an unusually interesting meeting on 
Monday, April 27, devoting virtually the entire time to a 
round table discussion of conditions in general. Reports 
were optimistic although evidence of a seasonal let-down 
was obvious. The Midwest Division is set to pry open the 
annual golf outing season on May 22 when the salesmen 
and guests will journey to the Park Ridge Country Club 
to spend the day in the usual fashion. 


News of the Industry 


Shippers will be interested to know that the fleet of five 
Chicago Tribune vessels carrying newsprint to the local 
market, this week cleared the ice jam which had closed the 
eastern end of Lake Erie to shipping for several days. 
There were twenty-two other vessels in the vicinity, held 
in the blockading ice, and most of these also were break- 
ing clear during the latter part of the week of April 27. 

Crane Company, suppliers to the paper trade, announces 
the establishment of a new department of employee rela- 
tions headed by A. E. Holstedt, who is resigning his posi- 
tion as chief of industrial relations and personnel of Wil- 
son & Co., to join the Crane organization. Prior to this 
connection, Mr. Holstedt spent many years with the West- 
ern Electric Company, his thirty years of experience hav- 
ing been almost equally divided between general manufac- 
turing and engineering duties and the supervision of em- 


ployee relations. The purpose of the new department is 
to more effectively carry out the traditional Crane policy of 
fairness to employees and to provide for each employee 
the opportunity for the best utilization of his or her ability 
on the basis of merit. 

It is reported that eastern trunk and Central Freight 
Association lines have approved applying a 20% cent rate 
on imported and intercoastal woodpulp moving from Lalti- 
more and Hampton Roads to points in southern Michigan, 
The Chicago Journal of Commerce points out that this rate 
has been published to become effective May 16. It adds 
that it was intended to apply for sixth section permission 
to enable making the rate effective at an earlier date but it 
is learned that the Container Corporation of America has 
given notice that it will move for the suspension of the 
20% cent rate to Michigan points, The abandonment of 
the plan to obtain sixth section permission resulted. The 
Southern Ports committee has filed a proposal for a 23 
cent rate on wood pulp from gulf ports to a number of 
Indiana cities, the present rate being 24 cents except 
Lafayette which takes a different rate. 

Link-Belt Company earnings for the first quarter 
showed a 50 per cent. gain over the same period in 1935 
and the largest for the period since 1930. For the period 
ending March 31 Link Belt reported consolidated net in- 
come of $307,133, equal after preferred dividends to 37 
cents a share on the 673,653 shares of common stock out- 
standing. 

The Illinois Press Association held its semi-annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, on April 24 
and 25. On the two day program was a discussion “Fitting 
the Envelope to the Job,” a movie presentation prepared 
by the Western States Envelope Company; and a discus- 
sion of photo-offset printing by C; L. Allen, assistant man- 
aging director of the National Editorial Association. 

One of the feature events at the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Booksellers and Stationers Associa- 
tion is to be the presentation of a moving picture “The 
Making of Paper,’ by Herb Walsh, of the Southworth 
Paper Company. The convention bulletin announcing the 
May 4 and 5 meeting says “Mr. Walsh will bring this in- 
structive film to Belleville because of the need on our part 
for knowing more concerning the making of paper. Con- 
sidering how much paper we all sell and how little we all 
actually know of its manufacture, we believe you will wel- 
come an opportunity to learn something of this important 
phase of our business.” Exhibitors at the Belleville meet- 
ing include the Southworth Paper Company; Eaton Paper 
Company; the Graham Paper Company and the Quality 
Park Envelope Company. C. P. Garvin, general manager 
of the National Stationers Association, is also on the pro- 
gram. 


R. H. Bursch Leaves Robert Gair Co. 


R. H. Bursch announces his resignation as vice-president 
of Robert Gair Company, Inc., effective April 30. 

Mr. Bursch plans to sail for a vacation in Europe early 
in May and will not announce his future plans until after 
his return. 
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A thousand leading mills have found these 
pumps the answer to vacuum problems. Simple, 
efficient, and economical. One moving part, 
rotating without metallic contact. No pistons, no 
gears. Ball bearings. Increased vacuum range. 
These pumps set new standards for performance 
and economy. Ask for Bulletin No. 236. 
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Ontario Denies Attempt to Fix Newsprint Price 


Answering Threat of U. S. Boycott, Premier Hepburn Declares Provincial 
Government Is Vitally Interested In The Plight of Manufacturers Strug- 
gling With Less Than Cost Quotations—Dominion Industry In Receivership 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., May 4, 1936—While Ontario pulp and 
paper concerns are struggling with less-than-cost prices 
for their products, the Ontario Government is vitally in- 
terested in their plight, but it is not trying to hold the 
newsprint prices above a fair market price, Premier Hep- 
burn said this week. The Premier’s statement was made 
when he was acquainted with the appeal made to Amer- 
ican publishers to buy American and European newsprint 
and escape threatened price control on the Canadian mar- 
ket. Minister of Lands and Forests Peter Heenan took 
a stand along the same lines as the Premier. 

“There is no attempt by the Province of Ontario to fix 
prices,” he said. “But from my own knowledge of Amer- 
ican publishers, they do not want their product produced 
under slave wages or slave conditions.” 


“All our pulp and paper industries are selling at a price 
that is less than cost,” said the Premier in answer to a 
threat of a United States boycott. “Practically all the 
newsprint manufacturing industries—if not all— are in the 
hands of receivers because of the low price that prevails. 


“As far as this Government is concerned we realize 
any reduction in price will mean a corresponding reduction 
in wages and possible inability of the newsprint mills to 
pay dues to the Government. So we are vitally interested. 
We are not endeavoring to hold down the price of news- 
print above a fair market price.” 


The Minister of Lands and Forests did not believe that 
the New York hint that a price-fixed Canadian market 
should be avoided, really expressed the opinion of Amer- 
ican publishers. “There is no attempt by the Province 
of Ontario to fix prices,” Mr. Heenan said. “While I 
can’t speak for the Province of Quebec, I know there is 
no thought in their minds down there of doing the same. 
From my knowledge of American publishers, I know those 
publishers are willing to pay a fair price for their news- 
print, so as to enable the newsprint men to make a little 
money and to pay the men in the bush and in their plants. 
I’m surprised if anyone who says otherwise is speaking for 
the real newspaper publishers of America.” 


No Official Action Taken 


In the meantime, according to word from Ottawa, no 
official comment is forthcoming from the Federal Govern- 
ment on the report from New York that members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association had been 
warned against a coalition of the Canadian Government 
and Canadian paper manufacturers. A year ago there 
was a suggestion that the Federal Government would be 
asked to use the powers given it under “peace, order and 
good” government legislation to force Canadian pulp and 
paper manufacturers to maintain at a level that would en- 
able those engaged in the industry to receive reasonable 
returns for their efforts. Previously the Governments of 
Ontario and Quebec had discussed the possibilities of ob- 
taining agreement among the manufacturers to keep the 
price above a certain level, and failing that, considered 
asking the Dominion Government to act. Several of the 
manufacturers were in agreement on a minimum price, but 


it was not accepted by all and there was considerable agita- 
tion but no Government action was taken, 


Abitibi Plant to Start Soon 


“There is no doubt in my mind but that the Fort Wil- 
liam plant of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company will 
be in operation shortly,” announced Joseph E. Crawford, 
M. L. A., on his arrival home in Fort William from To- 
ronto. “Negotiations for the revival of operations in the 
old company’s plants under new control are proceeding 
very satisfactorily,” he said, “and the patience of Fort 
William was bound to be rewarded soon. In a situation 
that requires time for development the scheme is moving 
just as quickly as the negotiators can make it,” he de- 
clared. “The Great Lakes mill is operating at 90 per cent 
and I am convinced production will continue at this rate 
and perhaps be stepped up to a full 100 per cent in the 
not distant future,” he added. Mr. Crawford said that 
larger woods operations than obtained last year are in 
prospect this summer in peeled pulpwood cutting. The 
winter cut this year has been one of the largest and the 
Government’s impetus to the industry had received whole- 
sale commendation from big operators to small individual 
settlers. 


Boston Paper Industry News 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Boston, Mass., May 4, 1936—The Dill & Collins Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is to have at the Hotel Statler an ex- 
hibition of photography comprising more than 150 prints 


of leading photographers. Combined with this exhibit 
will be a showing of 425 pieces of printed advertising. 
The exhibition will be held today from noon to 9 p. m. 
and Tuesday, May 5, from 11 a. m. to 5 p. m. 


A sales meeting was held at the office of Carter, Rice 
& Co. Corp., Saturday morning, with a presentation from 
the Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me., of plans for 
the balance of 1936 and a general discussion of the vari- 
ous Oxford book grades. Wilson D. Rogers made the 
presentation. 


A luncheon meeting of the Wrapping Paper Division of 
the New England Paper Merchants Association was held 
at the Boston Chamber of Commerce Friday. The Fine 
Paper Division will hold a meeting there Tuesday, May 5. 

The annual outing of the New England Paper Mer- 
chants Association is to take place at Worcester, Mass., 
May 19. 

Miss Anna G. O’Brien, of the office staff of Baird & 
Bartlett Company, box board dealers, has returned from 
a short trip to Washington, where she saw the cherry 
blossoms. 


To Make and Sell Monarch Ball Metal 


The Gardiner Metal Company, 4820 South Campbell 
avenue, Chicago, has taken over the sole manufacture and 
selling rights of Monarch ball metals formerly made by 
the Monarch Metal Company. 
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Patent Decision Favors Jessup & Moore Co. 


Joseph E. Plumstead, An Officer of the Company, Awarded Priority of In- 
vention by United States Patent Office, On Method of Puffing Pulp, Forma- 
tion Into Absorbent Paper and Recovery of Caustic Alkali Used Therein 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 4, 1936—A decision of great 
interest to the paper industry has just been handed down 
by the U. S. Patent Office, in favor of the Jessup & Moore 
Paper Company. The case involves Frank H. McCormick 
and George L. Schwartz, of E. I. duPont deNemours & 
Co., Wilmington; and Joseph E. Plumstead, an officer 
of the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, Philadelphia. The 
decision reads in part as follows: 

“The invention in issue relates to the method of puffing 
pulp, the formation thereof into a absorbent paper and the 
recovery and reuse of the caustic alkali therein used, all 
of which is set forth fully in the seventeen counts in issue. 

“Counts 1-15 of the issue are the claims of the patent 
1,830,131 of the senior party Plumstead which was issued 
November 3, 1931. The Plumstead application which re- 
sulted in the above patent was filed May 9, 1929 whereas 
the application of the junior party McCormick and 
Schwartz was not filed until April 30, 1932. The applica- 
tion of the junior party was not filed until after the Plum- 
stead patent had been issued, therefore as to counts 1 to 
15, inclusive, which are claims of the issued patent, the 
junior party has the burden of proving priority beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

“Counts 16 and 17 are claims of the Plumstead reissue 
application 662,365, filed March 23, 1933, which was filed 
to reissue his patent herein involved. The subject matter 
of these counts is based upon Plumstead’s original patent 
and therefore as to those counts it is thought that the 
junior party likewise should have the burden of proving 
priority beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

After considerable testimony on both sides together with 
numerous exhibits, the Examiner of Interferences in hand- 
ing down this decision, further states: 

“Accordingly it is held that McCormick and Schwartz 
have failed to establish in accordance with their burden 
a conception or reduction to practice of the invention of 
the counts in issue prior to the admitted meeting of the 
parties in the early part of December, 1928. 

“The evidence produced on behalf of the senior party 
Plumstead to eséablish priority of invention is based upon 
oral testimony. 


Important Issue of Case 


“The important issue of this case is one of originality 
and as is usual in such cases there is much conflicting tes- 
timony. 

“Tt will thus be seen from the testimony relative to de- 
tivation of the invention in issue that McCormick and 
Schwartz contend that they disclosed the invention in issue 
to the senior party Plumstead through a sketch similar 
to that of exhibit 11 as well as by oral and written descrip- 
tions thereof. Plumstead on the other hand admits that 
McCormick and Schwartz did disclose a meagre descrip- 
tion of puffing pulp by treatment with caustic of mer- 
cerizing strength but contends that he suggested the 
use of high pulp consistencies. 

“Plumstead as well as other witnesses produced on his 
behalf, deny that the flow sheet attached to exhibit 11 or 
one similar thereto was either shown or described to them 
or that a Lannoye pulper was mentioned to them. Exhibit 


11 is a flow sheet sketch relating to pulp treatment and 
while showing a Lannoye pulper to which the pulp and 
caustic are added does not contain any description thereon 
to indicate any particular use of this Lannoye pulper such 
as to bring the use thereof within the terms of the counts, 
“Moreover, as pointed out above in the holding that 
exhibit 11 does not establish even a conception of the in- 
vention in issue, the mere fact that a Lannoye pulper was 
to be used to mix the pulp and caustic does not of itself 
indicate that it was desired to produce thereby non-fluid 
masses of such density that there was no free drainage. 
“Therefore, as is usual, the circumstances which are im- 
portant in an originality case are asserted by one party and 
denied by the other. However it is clear that one of the 
most important circumstances of the case is not established 
by either party and especially the junior party, because 
neither has established that he had at least a conception 
of the invention in issue prior to the admitted meeting in 
December of 1928. Since the meeting of the parties is 
not denied it is certain that there was opportunity for de- 
rivation from one party by the other. But it can not be 
concluded from the testimony on behalf of McCormick 
and Schwartz that they have sustained the burden resting 
upon them in establishing a prior conception by them nor 
a derivation of the invention in issue from them by the 
party Plumstead. ; 
“Since the junior party has failed to establish any dates 
prior to the filing of his application, it is unnecessary to 
consider in detail his motion to amend his preliminary 
statement. 
“Priority of invention of the subject matter in issue is 
hereby awarded to the senior party Joseph E. Plumstead.” 


S. P. S. Increases Export Limit 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D, C., May 6, 1936—In a recent meeting 
of the Sulphite Pulp Suppliers in Stockholm, at which pro- 
ducers from Norway, Finland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Germany and Memel were represented, it was 
decided to limit exports of sulphite pulp by cartel members 
for the current year to 2,500,000 tons, according to re- 
ports from Vice Consul Walter C. Dowling, Oslo. This 
sum represents an increase as compared with 1935 of 
about 150,000 tons. Capacity production for all countries 
mentioned is estimated at around 4,100,000 metric tons, 
of which 2,650,000 metric tons represents the combined 
production of Norway, Sweden and Finland. These coun- 
tries will thus share the bulk of the increase. The above 
decision is very welcome in so far as it seems to indicate 
improved sales possibilities for sulphite pulp, prices for 
which have also risen recently. The present production 
curtailment of 25 per cent will continue in effect regardless 
of the new export agreement. 


Brown Co. Claims Must Be Filed by July 1 


PORTLAND, Me., April 29, 1936—Trustees in bankruptcy 
of the Brown Company are notifying bondholders, other 
creditors and stockholders that all claims against the com- 
pany must be filed with the court on or before July 1, in 
order to participate in any plan of reorganization. 
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PIGMENTS FOR PAPER 


KREBS PIGMENT & COLOR CORP. 
1007 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 


_——e 


YE APPEAL” is the theme song of the modern packaging trend. 
Manufacturers are redesigning old-fashioned packages to attract 
attention and stimulate the customer’s impulse to buy by making the 
contents appear more desirable. One hears story after story of rocketing 
sales that result from such package modernization. 

When increased sales depend on brightening up a box, a large share 
of the responsibility naturally falls on the paper manufacturer. One of 
his problems is to produce board liners that are whiter, brighter, and 
more opaque. This ceases to be a problem when he selects Krebs pigments 


to help him do the job. For he will establish new standards of whiteness, 
brightness, and opacity with these superior white paper pigments. 
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Obituary 


Z. Marshall Crane 


Boston, Mass., May 4, 1936—Z. Marshall Crane, aged 
58, president of Z. & W. M. Crane, Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent of Crane & Co., Inc., paper manufacturers, of Dalton, 
Mass., died April 29 at Phillips House, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, after a long illness. 

Member of a family long identified with Berkshire 
County, Mass., Mr. Crane was a son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Zenas M. Crane, of Dalton. He was graduated from 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., in 1896 and Yale Uni- 
versity in 1900. He had long been active in behalf of 
Yale in the Berkshires. 

His father established the Pittsfield Boys’ Club and he 
continued his father’s interest by adding a swimming pool 
and auditorium to the building. The family also estab- 
lished a $100,000 fund to assist Dalton stu¢ents through 
college. 

Following the death of his father, who served on the 
Governor’s council many years ago, Mr. Crane served as 
executor of the estate and then applied for assignment to 
an officers’ training camp. He was sent to Camp Fremont 
in California. After the armistice he sought service with 
the Near East Relief in Russian Caucasus. He was in 
Russia from March, 1919, to November, 1920. He was a 
member of the state executive committee for Near East 
Relief. 

During part of the World War, Mr. Crane was chair- 
man of the Berkshire County committee on food produc- 
tion and conservation and established Brookvale Farm in 
Windsor in the hope of utilizing abandoned farm areas of 
New England by raising beef cattle. In Dalton, he served 
the town in numerous capacities and contributed $20,000 
toward the construction of a new high school which set- 
tled a long standing controversy. He was also a director 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad since 1918 and a di- 
rector of the Pittsfield National Bank and Trust Company. 

A sister, Mrs. Samuel G. Colt, of Pittsfield, is living. 

The funeral was held at his late residence, 444 Main 
street, Dalton, May 1, with Rev. Dr. Ross Stevenson, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, officiating. Burial was 
in Dalton Cemetery. 


Harry W. Reed 


Watertown, N. Y., May 4, 1936—Harry W. Reed, 
former superintendent of the mill of the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, died last week after an illness of several 
months. He was 58 years old. During his career he has 
served as superintendent of paper mills at various places 
in this country and Canada. Following the abandonment 
of the mill here several years ago he followed the farming 
occupation. The survivors are his mother and three sons. 


Robert Gair Reports Profit 


The report of Robert Gair Company, Inc., and subsidi- 
aries, for the quarter ended March 31, 1936, shows a profit 
of $80,055 after depreciation, interest on bonds of subsidi- 
ary company and dividend on preferred stock of sub- 
sidiary company but before interest on income notes and 
income taxes, comparing with a profit of $281,451 in the 
quarter ended March 31, 1935. 

The provision for interest on income notes and income 
taxes, it is stated, amounted to approximately $60,000 dur- 
ing the March quarter of 1936, against $78,000 in the 
March quarter of the previous year. 


Paper Demand Fairly Brisk In Boston 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 4, 1936—Varying statements were 
made by jobbers, respectively, in regard to business in the 
Boston area last week. The average is estimated as fair, 
In a few instances the volume of fine paper transactions 
was reported as better than the previous week, with com- 
ments of “pretty good” and “very good.” In some cases 
it was rather quiet. In certain quarters, at least, orders 
from printers fell off. Of late, jobbers have not been 
getting quite the service as they were from mills on de- 
liveries, taken as a good sign that manufacturers were 
receiving more orders. 

Prices of fine paper showed a stiffening tendency. With 
quotations on kraft advancing an eighth of a cent May 1, 
many buyers made sizable purchases so as to secure mer- 
chandise on the April prices. Some jobbers of kraft spec- 
ialties reported business as “pretty good.” At the local 
office of a bag manufacturer, the demand was said to be 
good, with the market fairly firm. Box boards were quiet 
to fair. 

Paper stock was fairly active. Mixed papers held on 
the high side, but declined 2% cents on the low side of 
the range, making the quotation .20 @ .25. Old newspa- 
pers went down 2% cents to .25 @ .30. Corrugated boxes 
likewise declined the same amount, so that the range be- 
came 37% @ 424%. Bagging asa whole was not very ac- 
tive, although there was a moderate call for rope, with 
values unaltered. New domestic rags were in fair demand, 
with prices at the same levels, as were those of old do- 
mestic rags. Foreign rags were less active, with the price 
of dark cottons declining to 1.85 @ 2.00 from 1.95 @ 2.05. 


Chemical Paper Mfg. Co. To Redeem Stock 


Hotyoke, Mass., May 4, 1936—An important capital 
change in the financial structure of the Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Company was made the past week at a 
special meeting of the stockholders when they voted to re- 
deem and cancel the $300,000 second preferred stock issue. 
; In return for the 3,000 shares of second preferred stock 
issue of $100 par value, $60 in cash and a half share of 
common stock will be given for each share of the stock to 
be retired. 

This necessitated the increase in the company’s common 
stock issue from $1,000,000 to $1,150,000 and required the 
consent of the common stockholders as well as the pre- 
ferred stockholders. 

The second preferred stock carried with it a 6 per cent. 
cumulative dividend. The removal of this annual $18,000 
dividend burden from the company is expected to improve 
the status of the two remaining stock issues—the common 
and the preferred. The change became effective May 1. 


Stevens Paper Mills Buy Crane Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WESTFIELD, Mass., May 5, 1936—The so-called lower 
Crane paper mill in this town has been sold to the Stevens 
Paper Mills, Inc., of this city. The mill which was one of 
the plants of the Crane Paper Company of Dalton has been 
idle for about three years, the machinery and other con- 
tents having been removed to Dalton. 

The purchase places the four mills in town formerly 
owned by the Cranes in the hands of the Stevens Paper 
Mills. The new owners will make certain changes and 
operate the mills as soon as possible. The company makes 
special papers and the upper mill that it owns has been 
very busy. Increasing business led it to the present pur- 
chase. 
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2 LIVES for 1... 


That and more is what Monel Metal 
winding wire and wire cloth offers 
on cylinder moulds and filters! 


APER men who KNOW use Monel 

Metal wire cloth and winding wire 
for their cylinder moulds and filters. 

Paper men who know WHAT? 

Who know the facts of Monel 
Metal’s records in actual service. Per- 
haps there is only one main reason for 
using Monel Metal: the money you 
save by its outliving other metals in the 
same service by 2 to 1, and often more. 

But that one reason is REASON 
ENOUGH. 

We have not space here to list the 
dozens of performance records we have 
on file. Send for our free booklet, 
“Monel Metal in Pulp and Paper 
Mills,” and read them there. But here 
are a few of the reasons why Monel 
Metal lasts so long: 


Mone! Metal Wire Facing Cloth 


Monel Metal Winding Wire 


First: Corrosion resistance. Some of 
the stocks you send through your filters 
are strongly caustic, or alkaline; others 
are acid, containing spent sulphite 
liquor, residual chlorine, alum, sul- 
phuric acid, or hydrochloric acid. 
Monel Metal's resistance to all of these 
greatly exceeds that of any other single 
metal used in this service. Also, Monel 
Metal is immune to rust. 

Second: Monel Metal’s great 
strength and toughness. Do you know 
that Monel Metal is stronger than ordi- 
nary structural steel? These properties 
put up a stiff battle against abrasion 
and wear. 

Cut to a minimum the wear from 
corrosion and abrasion in the cylinder’s 
work, and your wire filters are bound 


PULP & PAPER 


Cylinder manufactured by the 
Improved Paper Machinery Corp., 
Nashua, N.H., for use in their 
vacuum filter. The winding wire, 
wire cloth covers, stay rods and 
radial segments are Monel Metal. 


to last a long time. And they do. We 
know of a thickener handling bleached 
sulphite stock the covers on which last, 
on an average, 2 years. Of a filter for 
black liquor with a continuous service 
record of 6 years. 

And of course, Monel Metal wire 
cloth could not go into so many instal- 
lations, were it not obtainable in a wide 
variety of weaves, meshes, and wire 
sizes. 

Monel Metal winding wire comes in 
long lengths up to 10,000 feet. Its ten- 
sile strength? 110,000 to 140,000 Ibs. 
p.s.i. And you can wind it on its own 
diameter without fracture. That takes 
ductility! 

When you use stay rods of Monel 
Metal, you need less diameter . . . be- 
cause they have more strength. 

Write for the booklet which gives 
you the facts. Then you'll be one of the 
paper men who know. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The line drawing at left shows three stages in construction of a cylinder mould, 


and indicates parts commonly made of Monel Metal. 


Monel Metal Stay Rods 


+ Mone Mera 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an al- 
loy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one- 
third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS IMPROVEMENTS 
(Continued from page 15) 


entire plant and equipment, the officials will attend a series 
of meetings with administrators and staff members of the 
Institute, in which its program and aims will be reviewed 
and discussed. 

The Institute has previously held conferences of the 
technical representatives of members mills, but this is the 
first conference specifically planned for executives. The 
discussions are expected to be unusually fruitful for this 
reason, and a full attendance is expected. The confer- 
ence will bring together the executives of more than fifty 
of the largest paper manufacturers, 

Enrollment at the Institute next fall will approximate 45 
full-time students, the largest in its history, representing 
26 colleges and universities. First year students will be- 
gin their training in a pulp wood camp in Upper Michigan 
a week before the opening of classes. 

The departments of pulp and paper technology, under 
the direction of Dr. Otto Kress and Howard Morgan, will 
move to offices and laboratories in the new building now 
being completed. The colloid chemistry group also will 
be in the new quarters. 

Engineers to be enrolled next fall, and the institutions 
from which they are graduating are: C. E. Ahlm, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; H. J. Allison, Jr., University of North 
Carolina; R. J. Auchter, Marquette University ; Paul Bald- 
win, Syracuse University ; J. W. Bard, Iowa State College ; 
W. J. Budrich, Purdue University; F. E. Culp, Ohio State 
University; W. A. Grimes, Washington University, St. 
Louis; R. D. Hinkel and R. W. Miller, Pennsylvania State 
College; H. H. Houtz, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Chemists accepted for enrollment are: J. C. Bietzinger, 
Alleghany College; Ralph Glading, Oberlin College; A. T. 
Luey, Dartmouth College; Robert Ragan, DePauw Uni- 
versity; H. W. Rowe, Wabash College. 


K-C Safety Program 


In its continuing program for mill safety, the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation devoted an entire day at its mill at 
Kimberly, Wis., last week to talks, demonstrations and 
motion pictures dealing with the subject. The gatherings 
at the mill clubhouse were attended by more than 800 per- 
sons, and conducted in cooperation with village officials in- 
cluded community safety as well as mill safety. 

The principal address was made by S. F. Shattuck, vice- 
president of the company, and the father of the safety 
movement. He said the company’s interest in the safety 
of its employees is evidenced by the fact that no compen- 
sation insurance is carried and the corporation assumes 
its own risk for accidents. Because of this, the mill is 
ever alert to prevent mishaps and keep all machinery 
guarded. He described safety as a part of good manage- 
ment. Addresses also were made by F. A. Robinson of 
the industrial relations department, J. A. Limpert, super- 
intendent of the pulp and paper department, J. T. Doerfler, 
mill manager, and Eugene C. Boyd, a lecturer. A banquet 
was held as the closing event, with A, G. Briggs, personnel 
superintendent of the Kimberly mill, as toastmaster. Nu- 
merous exhibits were placed in the clubhouse and on the 
grounds showing among other things the correct way of 
piling pulp, of hoisting paper, and the consequences of 
accidents. 

R. F. Bellack’s New Post 


R. F. Bellack, for the last five years advertising manager 
of the Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis., has rejoined his former advertising agency connec- 
tion at Wausau, Wis., and the latter firm hereafter will 
be known as Daniel H. Storay and R. F. Bellack, Af- 


YEAR 


filiated. The Whiting-Plover advertising account will ‘ve 
transferred to this agency. 

Mr. Bellack was one of the organizers, and a mem vr 
of the executive and advertising committees of the \\ ‘s- 
consin Paper Group, handling pool car shipments of \\ \s- 
consin mills. He also was a member of the advertising 
committee of the Rag Content Paper Manufacturers .\s- 
sociation. He is responsible for developing the adver- 
tising program for Whiting-Plover’s “Permanized la- 
pers” and “Keebord Typewriter Papers,” and the adver- 
tising publication program reaching 500,000 buyers of 
paper. 

Announcement has been made by Mr. Bellack that he 
will serve as vice-president and editorial director of 
National Publications, Inc., publishers of “Modern Ad- 
vertising” magazine. 


St. Regis Changes 


Dereriet, N. Y., May 4, 1936—E. P. McGinn has re- 
signed as paper technologist of the local branch of the St. 
Regis Paper Company, in order to take a similar position 
with the Champion Fiber Company, of Canton, N. C. He 
will begin his new duties immediately. Mr. McGinn was 
graduated from the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse in 1932 following which he became a technician 
with the Forest Service at Park Falls, Wis. Later he was 
associated with the Foster Paper Company, at Utica as 
chemist. He has also served as secretary-treasurer of the 
New York section of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 

All offices of the St. Regis Paper Company except the 
sales department and a section of the traffic department, 
will be centralized in this village after May 1, according to 
announcement. Incidentally this move means that most 
of the employees at the New York office and the Taggart 
office building, Watertown, will be located in this village 
where new offices have been built in part of the structure 
previously known as the filter plant. For the present the 
purchasing agent, J. Bruce Eskin, is expected to remain in 
New York but Lee W. Bowker, assistant, will be con- 
nected with the new Deferiet offices. 

It is expected that Carl B. Martin, vice-president and 
treasurer of the company, will supervise activities at the 
new office. Roy K. Ferguson, president of the company, 
and other officials will remain in the New York office, it 
was stated. Joseph A. Quinlan, head of the traffic depart- 
ment, will also remain in New York City. 


E. A. Sitzer Heads Hurlbut Paper Co. 


Lee, Mass., May 4, 1936—At the annual meeting of the 
Hurlbut Paper Company held last week the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Edward A. Sitzer; treas- 
urer, Harold S. F. Bates; secretary and clerk, G. Ed- 
ward Wells, sales manager, Charles R. Bell. 

Mr. Sitzer succeeds Frank A. Juckett, who has not as 
yet announced his plans for the future. The stockholders 
adopted a resolution expressing their appreciation of the 
untiring efforts of Frank A. Juckett, his son, J. Walter 
Juckett and J. Wesley Joslyn in “maintaining continued 
operation of the Hurlbut Paper Company during the past 
five years” and extended to them their best wishes tor 
success and happiness in their new connections. 

Paul C. Zuhlke, who originally purchased the mill trom 
the American Writing Paper Company and who has main- 
tained a large financial interest in the Hurlbut Paper Com- 
pany expressed his confidence in the ability of Mr. Sitzer, 
former vice-president to successfully head the corporation. 
Mr. Zuhlke pledged his support to the new officers for the 
benefit of the company and the community. 
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SK F’-EQUIPPED 
BUILT BY 
IMPROVED PAPER 
MACH’Y CORP. 


a 


PRESS ROLES RESISE WEAR 
when they 44 equipped with SKF Learings 


There’s more than the eye can see in this picture of the 
“Impco” High Density Thickener. For hidden away on 
the press rolls, S&SiP Bearings play an important part in 


keeping this machine free from bearing trouble. 


Not only by their long life and ruggedness are SHiSF Bear- 
ings ideal for press rolls, but outstanding is the fact they 
never need adjustments. Smooth running with only occa- 
sional lubrication and a minimum of maintenance, they 
assure maximum production at low costs all the time. If 
you analyze these advantages, you will find the answer to 


your bearing problems. 


SF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 


3612 


KE 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Government Paper Awards 
[FROM OUR REGILAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., May 6, 1936—The Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company will furnish the Government Printing 
Office with 2,500 pounds (5,000 sheets) of 26 x 38 news- 
board at 1.72 cents per pound, bids for which were re- 
ceived on April 17. 

The Lanston Monotype Company will furnish 16,700 
pounds of monotype keyboard and casting machine paper 
at 9.5 cents per pound less 1 per cent. 

The Printing Office received identical bids at 4.75 cents 
per pound for 880,000 pounds of supercalendered book 
paper from the following firms: Paper Corporation of 
the United States, Stanford Paper Company, Jessup & 
Moore Paper Company, Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, and R. P. Andrews Paper Company. 

The Virginia Paper Company will furnish 15,075 
pounds (150,000 sheets) of 21 x 32 white sulphite ledger 
paper at 6.47 cents per pound, bids for which were re- 
ceived on April 22. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids 
for 57,500 pounds (500,000 sheets) of offset book paper ; 
Paper Corporation of the United States, 5.72 cents per 
pound; Whitaker Paper Company, 5.75 cents; John F. 
Post, 5.75 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
5.75 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 5.75 cents; R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, 5.72 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, 5.70 cents, and J. R. Rowarth Paper Company, 
5.85 cents. 

For. 5,000 sheets of red railroad board; Whitaker Paper 
Company, at $27.94 per M sheets; Dobler & Mudge Com- 
pany, $28.80; Reese & Reese, Inc., $27.94; Virginia Paper 
Company, $28.80; Old Dominion Paper Company, $29.89 ; 
J. R. Howarth Paper Company, $29.49; and George W. 
Millar & Company, $29.75. 


An Invitation From Crane Co. 


The Crane Company extends a cordial invitation to the 
members of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association to stop in Chicago either on the way 
to Grand Rapids for the convention or on the way home. 
Tom Ireland, Crane’s representative in charge of pulp and 
paper activities, will be glad to welcome you at any time. 
If you would be interested in making a tour through the 
mammoth Chicago plant of Crane Company, see Tom at 
the convention and he will be glad to make arrangements 
for you. 


Resigns from Sulphite Paper Manufacturers 


Having resigned as vice-president of the Elk Paper 
Manufacturing Company of Childs, Md., William A. 
Cohen has also resigned from the Board of Governors of 
the Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association. 

In forwarding his resignation, Cohen stated he would 
still remain as a director of the Elk Company, although he 
did not intend to take any active part in its operation or 
sales. He also expressed his pleasure at the opportunities 
that had been given him to cooperate with the other mem- 
bers of the association during the past two years. 


Move Wax Paper Dept. To Nashua 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., May 5, 1936—The waxed paper de- 
partment of the Package Paper Company of this city is 
being transferred to Nashua, N. H., where the Nashua 
Gummed Paper Company of that city which owns the local 
plant has a mill. The cellophane paper unit will be kept 
in Holyoke. 


A. J. Manning, Chairman of Welfare Fund 


Arthur J. Manning of the Union Bag and Paper Cor- 
poration, has accepted the chairmanship of the committee 
to solicit contributions among paper industries to the 
Citizens Family Welfare Committee’s campaign to raise 
a minimum of $1,500,000 to help private family welfare 
agencies meet extraordinary financial needs. 

The appointment was announced at the committee’s 
headquarters at 14 Wall street by Laurence M. Marks, 
executive chairman of the campaign. 


In the past year, the private family welfare agencies, 
seeking to care for the human needs of the city’s distressed 
in the current emergency, have made expenditures in ex- 
cess of their income and contributions. The committee’s 
aim is to raise sufficient funds to make it possible for the 
agencies to carry on their essential work. 

The agencies to be benefited by funds raised during the 
campaign are: Charity Organization Society; Catholic 
Charities of New York; Jewish Social Service Associa- 
tion; New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor; Brooklyn Bureau of Charities; Catholic 
Charities of Brooklyn; Brooklyn Association for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor ; United Jewish Aid Societies 
of Brooklyn; Catholic Charities of Queens; Queens Fam- 
ily Welfare Society and Associated Charities; Staten 
Island Social Service, Inc.; Catholic Charities, Staten 
Island, and Family Welfare Division of the Salvation 
Army. 


American Writing May Buy Pulp 
, [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, May 4, 1936—Judge McClennan has decreed 
that the management of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany may enter into contracts with suppliers of pulp in 
order to guarantee their supply of bleached and unbleached 
sulphite over the last half of this year. The Court limited 
the amount that might be spent for that purpose to $650,- 
000, which the company conservatively estimates is the 
least amount that it should purchase for that period. Pulp 
required for the first half has been secured. The amount 
to be contracted for under the Court’s authority will be ap- 
proximately 13,000 tons. The Company estimates that 
it will require well in excess of this amount but believes 
that it can purchase on the open market from time to time, 
enough additional for its requirements. 

An interesting phase of this petition is the statement by 
Thomas H. Blodgett, that the American Writing Paper 
Company’s business this year is running ahead of the same 
period of 1935, insofar as tonnage made and shipped is 
concerned, and that the present indications point to Pulp 
requirements substantially in excess of last year. In view 
of the tightening market for unbleached sulphite, Mr. 
Blodgett goes on to say, the prospect for higher prices 
makes it necessary to contract definitely. 


Heads Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 


At the annual meeting of the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass 
Works, Hudson Falls, New York, held May 1, Frank A. 
Juckett, of South Lee, Mass., was elected president, to 
succeed the late Archie J. Kennedy; Dr. Richard C. Tefft, 

r., of Boston, Mass., was re-named vice-president, and 
W. J. Elliot Simpson, of Hudson Falls, was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. Harry L. Broughton and Chas. W. 
Kellogg, of Hudson Falls, together with the above named 
officers, were named as directors for the ensuing year. 
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Ses? KEYSTONE 


; INCREASING DEMAND for Quaker Keystone 
Chlorine in the paper industry is the result of the 
dependability of our product and service. Furthermore, 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company has 
continually pioneered in the development of Chlorine 
products and processes for the pulp and paper industry. 

In 1898, the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany began the large scale electrolytic production of 
Chlorine when the Wyandotte Plant, overlying enormous 
salt beds on the Detroit River, was put into operation. 

In 1909, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
loaded the first tank car of Liquid Chlorine ever shipped. 

Today, ample supplies of Quaker Keystone Chlorine 
are always available at our conveniently located plants. 

Many of the largest pulp and paper plants have 


continuously used Quaker Keystone Chlorine. 
® 
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FUTURE MEETINGS 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP AND Parer Inpustry, Summer Inter- 
mational Mecting in Canada, August 3 to 7, Montreal, Quebec, The Saguenay. 
Details may be obtained from the secretary, R. G. acdonald, 122 East 
42nd street, New York. 


New Encianp Section, Technical Association of the Lig and Paper Indus- 
try—Third Friday of each month at the Nonotuck Hotel, Holyoke, Mass. 

Decaware Vatitey Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
~<a Elmamaiaae Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Laxe States Section, Technical Association of the abe g and Paper Indus- 
‘try—second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Appleton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatiey Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
ay Thursday of each month at the Park-American Hotel, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


American Pup anp Paper Mitt SuPERINTENDENTS’ Association, Annual 
scenvention, Grand Rapids, Mich., June 24-26, 1936. 


FOREIGN PAPER TRADE 


Exports of paper and paper products from the United 
States during February declined to some extent compared 
with the preceding month. Compared with the corre- 
sponding month last year, the volume of February’s ship- 
ments also decreased, according to the Forest Products 
Division of the Department of Commerce. The aggregate 
value, however, was approximately 10 per cent in excess 
of February 1935. This rise was partly due to an in- 
crease in the prices of various classes and partly to the 
fact that an increase in the volume of shipments occurred 
chiefly in the higher priced lines, such as writings, surface- 
coated papers, greaseproof and waterproof wrappings, 
bristols, and vulcanized fiber. Exports of a number of 
converted articles also show a gain compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1935. Among the coarse groups, shipments of box- 
boards, which more than doubled in volume compared with 
a year ago, alone showed an increase over the correspond- 
ing month last year. Exports of newsprint, wrapping 
papers, and old newspapers were greatly under the Feb- 
tuary 1935 shipments. The figures covering exports of 
tissue and crepe papers are slightly higher than those for 
the corresponding month last year. It is likely, however, 
that a shrinkage in exports of these papers actually oc- 
curred, since jumbo rolls of tissue which were formerly 
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classified with toilet paper have been transferred 10 the 
tissue and crepe classification. Aggregate exports «f the 
two items during February were approximately 25 per 
cent below the combined figures reported for Fel) uary, 
1935. 

Total shipments of this group for the month o 
ruary were valued at 1,684,930 as against $1,822 
January and $1,548,207 in February 1935. It is nit pos- 
sible to state definitely the tonnage of these exports since 
insulating and wall boards and paper hangings are not 
reported by weight. Eliminating these three classes and 
also a substantial amount included under the classification 
“other paper and paper products” for which value only is 
shown, the volume of paper exports dropped from 17,993 
tons in February 1935 to 16,256 tons for the correspond- 
ing month this year. January exports totaled 18,663 tons, 
and, it will be noted, were larger than either month. The 
products eliminated represent about one-fifth of the total 
valuation. 


Feb- 
98 in 


Exports of paper base stocks picked up during February 
but were nevertheless 10 per cent under the February 1935 
shipments. Exports of both sulphite wood pulp and rags 
and other waste, which represent the bulk of these ship- 
ments, were considerably less than a year ago. Total ex- 
ports in this group during February were valued at $651,- 
880, of which $213,392 represented 2,961 tons of bleached 
sulphite and $326,013 represented 7,743 tons of un- 
bleached sulphite. Rag exports, amounting to 841 tons, 
were valued at $63,445. 


Imports of paper and paper products during February 
were valued at $6,442,343, of which amount $5,441,937 
represented 157,456 tons of newsprint and $1,000,406 


other classes of paper and paper products. Newsprint 
receipts during February dropped 12 per cent compared 
with the preceding month but were 14 per cent higher 
than for February 1935. Imports of other classes of 
paper dropped off 10 per cent in aggregate value com- 
pared with January, but were 28 per cent above those 
reported for the corresponding month last year. In- 
creases occurred chiefly in receipts of “other printing 
papers,” kraft wrapping paper, and boards, exclusive of 
pulp boards in rolls. 

Imports of paper base stocks into the United States 
during February were considerably heavier than a year 
ago, due principally to the increased takings of wood pulp, 
although imports of rags and other paper-making waste 
were also greatly in excess of those reported for February, 
1935. The leading items on this schedule are bleached and 
unbleached sulphite pulps and unbleached sulphate pulp. 
Imports of the last were nearly double those for the cor- 
responding month last year, while imports of bleached sul- 
phite were 43 per cent and of unbleached sulphite 21 pet 
cent higher. Receipts of both rags and other paper 
making waste during February were more than double the 
amount reported for February, 1935. Imports of pulp- 
wood, while on a level with January’s receipts, were 16 per 
cent under the amount credited to February of last year. 
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Total receipts of paper base stocks during February were 
yalued at $6,550,593 as against $7,985,968 for January and 
$4,643,036 for February, 1935. Receipts for the past Feb- 
wary comprised: 155,755 tons of wood pulp valued at 


$5,814,149, 8,086 tons of rags and 5,380 tons of other waste - 


valued at $399,977, and 55,809 cords of pulpwood valued 
at $336,467. 


Approves Listing of Champion Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ‘ 

Dayton, Ohio, May 4, 1936—The New York Stock 
Exchange has just approved listing of common stock of the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company of Hamilton, it was 
said by Charles C. Benedict, attorney for the company, at 
Cincinnati. 

Trading will begin when the listing is declared effective 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

‘Preferred stock and debentures of the company are al- 
ready listed on the New York market. These issues are 
also listed on the Cincinnati Stock Exchange. 

On April 24, for instance, only three issues on the Cin- 
cinnati Exchange were able to move against the downward 
trend. One of the exceptions was Champion Paper, the 
trading features, with a turnover on that date of almost 
1000 shares. The total sales reached the largest figure in 
several weeks, due largely to activity in the paper com- 
pany, Volume expanded to 1,779 shares against 865 
shares the preceding day. 

The recent issues of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company of Hamilton, to provide funds for the $3,500,- 
00 pulp mill construction near Houston, Texas, have 
aroused considerable interest in investment circles. It is 
understood the offerings are being taken up in large blocks 
by the public and that it is proving to be a popular in- 
vestment, 


To Proceed With Reports on Novel News 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONVENT] 

WasHiINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1936—Wayne C. Taylor 
as acting secretary of the Treasury, has authorized ap- 
praising officers to proceed with their appraisement re- 
ports covering novel news printing paper from Canada 
without regard to any question of dumping. In a letter 
to collectors on this point the acting secretary said: 

Reference is made to the notice of, suspected dumping 
issued by the appraising officer at Rouses Point, New 
York, on March 10, 1934, under the provisions of the 
Anti-dumping Act, 1921, covering importations of “novel 
news” printing paper from Canada. ; 

Appraising officers who have been withholding appraise- 
ments of “novel news” printing paper from Canada, by 
virtue of the issuance of the above-mentioned notice of 
suspected dumping, are authorized to make their appraise- 
ment reports without regard to any question of dumping. 


Maine Pulp for Japan 


PortLaAND, Me., May 4, 1936—Alvaro Chaves, foreign 
department manager, said the Brown Company would 
¢xport 20,000 tons of solka, a sulphate pulp product, to 
Japan this year through the port of Portland. Mr. Chaves 
suid two Japanese freighters would come here monthly 
for the cargo, used extensively in Japan for the manu- 
facture of rayon. 

This year’s total, said Mr. Chaves, would be about 
triple the amount previously exported via Portland. The 
company produces solka at its Berlin, N. H., mills. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production re- 
ports to the American Paper and Pulp Association: 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 

CURRENT WEEKS, 1936 CORRESPONDING WEEKS, 1935: 
*April i . 70.8 
*April 11 
*April 18 


81.7% 
*April 25 


80.5% 
The following statistics show the number of mills re- 
porting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 
Es = 


Ratio Limits X 6 
0% to 50% 71 
51% to 100% 3 252 
Total Mills Reporting 323 
* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 
— data exclude (a)—Christmas Day, (b)—Fourth of July, (c)—Labor 
ay. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


According to reports from the National Paperboard 
Association, per cents of operation, based on “Inch- 
Hours,” were as follows: 


er ‘ 
, June .. Oct. .. oo ~=s* FF. 

Il. «se 56% _ July .. 

- (a) 53% + «- 61% Aug. . 


Week ending March 7, 1936—68% 
Week ending March 14, 1936—67% 
Week ending March 21, 1936—65% 
Week ending March 28, 1936—65% 


ending April 
ending April 
ending April 
ending April 


, 1936—70% 

, 1936—68% 
1936—68% 

25, 1936—68%. 


Ask Bids on Waste Paper 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 6, 1936—The Government 
Printing Office will receive bids on May 25 for the pur- 
chase of paper shavings, waste paper, etc., that may 
accumulate at the Printing Office during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 next. Among the items on which bids 
will be taken are included: 

100,000 pounds of white and colored shaving from blank 
books, etc. 

400,000 pounds of white shavings from book and mime- 
ograph paper, etc. 

100,000 pounds of white shavings from book papers, 
mixed with color. 

100,000 pounds of white and colored shavings and clean 
waste. 

200,000 pounds of newsprint and manila shavings and 
clean waste. 

200,000 pounds of postal card bristol trimmings and 
clean waste. 

70,000 pounds of used white monotype keyboard paper. 

200,000 pounds of binders board, strawboard and chip- 
board cuttings. 

3,000,000 pounds of paper wrappers from rolls and flat 
stock. 

400,000 pounds of printed paper waste, from ground 
wood. 

400,000 pounds of discarded publications. 

4,000 pounds of wrapping twine and rope from bundles. 

15,000 pounds of waste and scrap book cloths. 
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We hope we'll see you at the 17th Annual Convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Ass'n, to be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., June 24-26. 
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Titanium pigments in paper making can no longer be 
considered as a novelty, since their unique properties have 


_resulted in a rapid development of their use in many dif- 


ferent phases of the art. 

However, it may be well at this time to review briefly 
some of the more important development along these lines, 
with the view in mind of summarizing what has already 
been published in the literature, and also of attempting 
to point out those places in the industry where titanium 
pigments are regularly being employed. 


Pigments 


The manufacture of titanium has been discussed at con- 
siderable length in previous publications, so only a brief 
reference to it will be made herein (5) (9) (12) (14) 
(16) (17). The most important source of titanium is 
ilmenite ore (theoretically an iron titanate, FeTiOg or 
FeOTiO2). The concentrated ilmenite ore is pulverized 
and digested with concentrated sulphuric acid which re- 
sults in the formation of a mixture of titanous and ferrous 


sulphates. By various methods, extraneous material and 


iron are removed from this mixture and a clarified solu- 
tion of titanous sulphate remains. For the composite pig- 
ments, titanium dioxide is precipitated by hydrolysis at 
elevated temperatures and pressures on bianc fixe (for the 
titanium-barium composites) or on calcium sulphate (for 
the titanium-calcium composite). For the production of 
pure titanium dioxide, no base is used. By means of the 
most careful control, great uniformity in particle size, com- 
position, covering power, etc., is maintained. 

There is no need in this review to go into any detail 
regarding the chemistry of titanium, since this has been 
covered rather fully in standard reference works on the 
subject and in the articles, too many to mention herein, 
which have appeared in the literature during past years 
(e.g. 14). 

It might be well to note, however, that a definite scheme 
has been devised for the analysis of paper ash containing 
titanium pigments (8). Space does not permit of review- 
ing the quantitative procedure in detail herein, but the 
qualitative test for titanium might be of interest :— About 
0.5 grams of the paper ash is boiled with 20 cc. of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid to which has been added 10 grams 
of ammonium sulphate. After cooling, the solution is di- 


* Presented at the meeting of the Lake States Section of the Technical 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Appleton, Wis., Jan. 14, 1936. 
I Member TAPPI, Paper Development Lahoratery, Titanium Pigment Co., 
nc., 105 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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luted to 100 cc. with water and heated to boiling. The 
solution is allowed to cool, and is then filtered to remove 
barium sulphate, silica, etc. If a yellow-orange or red- 
orange color develops upon the addition of hydrogen per- 
oxide to this solution, the presence of titanium is indi- 
cated. The depth of color will be dependant on the con- 
centration of titanium. 

Although titanium pigments are probably familiar to 
most papermakers, it might be advisable to tabulate their 
more important properties :— 


: Titanium 
Titanium Barium ; 
: Barium Composite Titanium 
Titanium Composite (Special) Calcium 
Dioxide (Regular) (Titanox Composite 
(Titanox A) (Titanox B) B-17) (Titanox C) 
Composition ...... Pure TiOz 25% TiOz 17% TiOz 30% TiO2 
75% BaSOs 83% BaSOs 70% CaSOs 
COP ccccssvceces White White White White 
Average Size of ’ 
Aggregates ..... 0.3 microns 0.55 microns 0.55 microns 0.55 microns 
DN hint conweues Roundish amorphous aggregates 
Specific Gravity.... 3.9 4.3 4.3 3.1 
Solubility ......+5 Insoluble in water, dilute alkalies, acids, CaSO. base 
organic solvents, etc. slightly solu- 
ble in water 
Chemical Activity... Absolutely inert under all papermaking conditions, no 
reactivity with size, alum, silicate, casein, etc. 
Refractive Index... 2.55 1.90 aves 1.91 
Brightness ........ 96% 96% 96% 96% 


These properties render titanium pigments exceedingly 
valuable for papermaking. As has been frequently pointed 
out in the past, fillers having high refractive indices and 
suitably small particle size will be far better opacifying 
agents than the ordinary fillers which have refractive in- 
dices similar to that of cellulose. Likewise, the high bright- 
ness and good, neutral white color of these pigments are 
distinctly advantageous in the production of white and 
bright papers. The fine, uniform particle size tends to 
give the paper an excellent surface which will result in 
optimum printability (4) (6) (7) (10) (11) (15) (16) 
(18) (20) (21). 

In addition to these points, it is well to note that the 
opacity obtained by the use of titanium pigments is so 
great that only small amounts are needed to produce a 
given effect. Since such small amounts are needed, it is 
evident that the effect on strength, bulk, sizing character- 
istics, etc., is therefore much less than if larger amounts 
of filler were needed, as would be the case with the or- 
dinary paper loading materials (24). 

It is also evident, from results already published, that 
the greatest increases in opacity and brightness occur with 
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the smaller additions of titanium pigments, that is to say, 
it is easier to opacify a transparent sheet than a more 
opaque one. There exists a considerable range of high 
opacity and brightness, at higher pigmentations, unobtain- 
able with any reasonable amount of the more common 
fillers (e.g. clay) (16) (18) (19). 


Methods of Application 


To date the most common method of using titanium pig- 
ments has been as beater fillers. The usual procedure is to 
add the pigment together with the size early in the beater 
cycle. Toward the end of the beater cycle, sufficient alum 
should be added to complete the sizing reaction. The ac- 
tual amount of alum will depend on a great many different 
factors: hardness of the water, type of alum, etc. No risk 
is involved from discoloration regardless of the pH, since 
titanium pigments are absolutely inert under all paper 
making conditions (19). é 

While the retention of titanium pigments is usually bet- 
ter than that of clay, etc., it should be pointed out that 
the retention of any filler is affected by many factors 
among which might be mentioned :—fiber length and other 
pulp characteristics, beating, use of rosin and alum, degree 
of suction on the paper machine, machine speeds, basis 
weight, reuse of white water, etc. (23). 

The main difficulty involved in the use of pigment in the 
beater is the fact that a certain amount is always lost 
through the machine wire. This loss, while considerably 
less than for ordinary fillers, may still be appreciable, es- 
pecially where a mill does not have a closed white water 
system. For this reason, various methods have been devel- 
oped for the application of titanium pigments to the sur- 
face of the sheet, usually in conjunction with a starch solu- 
tion (22). Such suspensions may be applied in almost in- 
numerable ways:—by means of a size tub as a separate 
operation, or placed in the center of the drier section, usu- 
ally on the floor below, by calender sizing operations, to 
the wet web of paper by spraying devices on the machine 
wire, between the presses or at other convenient points, by 
conversion of the last press section into a sizing press, etc. 
Likewise, various methods of “semi-coating” are in opera- 
tion in which the coating apparatus is an integral part of 
the machine. 

It is logical, too, that titanium pigments have found a 
definite place in coating, in fact, this phase was one of the 
earliest to be developed (1) (2). No difficulties are en- 
countered in such use, as the pigments handle in much the 
same manner as clay, having approximately the same 
casein ratio. 


Commercial Applications 


There are practically no types of paper in which titan- 
ium pigments have not been used, although even until 
comparatively recent times, it was thought that their use 
would be limited to only the more expensive grades (3). 
However, such is not the case as the following notes will 
indicate. 

Titanium pigments either alone or in conjunction with 
clay, talc, chalk, etc., are finding considerable use in book 
paper, because they increase opacity and brightness and 
improve printing qualities, while at the same time reduc- 
ing “show-through” to a minimum (24) (25). In one 
particular instance, the publisher of a “quality” magazine 
found that he could not print his ordinary sheet without 
excessive “show-through”, due largely to the amount of 
solid color work involved in advertising material, and in 
the pictures used to illustrate the articles. The original 
sheet contained 7 to 8 per cent of clay. When approxi- 
mately half of this clay was replaced with the titanium- 
barium-composite, (Titanox B), the “show-through” dif- 
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ficulty was eliminated, and later on, it was found possile 
to reduce the weight of the sheet being used approximately 
5 per cent. This pigmented paper was still better than the 
original heavier paper which contained no pigment. 

For similar reasons, titanium pigments are being used 
to a considerable extent in the thin printing papers used 
for Bibles, hymnals, dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc. One 
such light weight paper having a basis weight of 30 pounds 
(25x38, 500) had an opacity of over 90 per cent. This 
sheet contained about 2.5 per cent of titanium dioxide and 
about 18 per cent of chalk. 


Since strength is of primary importance in bond and 
ledger papers, titanium dioxide is usually -the pigment 
selected since it is the most effective opacifying agent 
known, and only small amounts are required to produce 
a given result. Consequently, the ash content is not in- 
creased to any great extent, and therefore the strength and 
sizing characteristics are not affected. The following data 
were obtained on samples of commercial rag content 
papers : 

3.8% 3.8% 
No Titanium No Titanium 
Pigment Dioxide Pigment Dioxide 
22, 500) 


Ze, 


Tensile (lbs. for 1” wide strip) 
Machine direction 
Cross machine direction 
Average 

Tearing (grams) 

Machine direction 
Cross machine direction 
Average 

Double folds 
Machine direction 
Cross machine direction 


Caliper 7 ae =. 4 


Although the pigmentation in these cases was ‘fairly high, with pualieat 
large increases in opacity, yet the strength was not reduced to any great 
extent. 

In still another instance, the opacity of a 16 pound sul- 
phite bond was increased from 77.5 per cent to 86 per 
cent by the presence of 2.5 per cent of titanium dioxide. 
and the opacity of a 20 pound sulphite bond was increased 
from 85.5 per cent to 92.5 per cent by the presence of 
2.7 per cent of this pigment. 

These points are also of interest when envelopes are 
considered. These are generally of one of two types; the 
bond type where low ash and high strength is of primary 
importance, and the book type, where ash and strength 
are of less importance. In any event, satisfactory opacity 
may be obtained by the use of titanium pigments. 

In tissue papers, titanium dioxide is generally the pig- 
ment used, since only small amounts are needed to produce 
the desired effect, and the strength is consequently affected 
little if at all. Such use improves the general appearance 
of the sheet since it tends to “close up” the formation. 
These facts are exceptionally important where the tissue 
is to be printed, because the opaque white background re- 
sulting from such use enhances the effect of the printed 
design. In one case, the opacity of a 10 pound (24x36, 
480) tissue was increased from 31.3 per cent to 45.1 per 
cent by the presence of 1.2 per cent titanium dioxide. 

Recently, rapid strides have been made towards improv- 
ing the quality of catalog papers, which in the past have 
often been defective in color and opacity. This improve- 
ment may be accomplished by the use of titanium pigments 
in the beater, but more recently, processes for “semi coat- 
ing” have come into use. In such cases titanium pigments, 
because of their excellent fineness, color, brightness and 
covering power, may be employed with optimum results. 
Their use effects the masking of the color of the ground- 
wood-sulphite stocks generally used for catalogs and the 
cheaper grades of magazines, with consequent improve- 
ment in finish, opacity and printing qualities. It is also 
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possible in many cases to use a lighter weight titanium 
coated sheet than would otherwise be necessary, thus re- 
sulting in savings in postage, without detracting from those 
qualities essential to good catalog paper. 

The use of titanium pigments in the top liner of a board 
results in greatly improved appearance, since the gray 
filler stock does not show through the liner and dull its 
appearance. Such use often permits of a lighter weight 
liner than would otherwise be necessary, because of the 
increased opacity of the liner resulting from the use of 
pigment. These lined boards are finding almost universal 
application ; such as boxes for various purposes, food car- 
tons, picnic plates, show-cards, etc. A pigmented liner 
will show practically no discoloration in contact with oils, 
fats or greases, so these boards are exceedingly valuable 
for packaging meats (such as bacon), butter, lard, oleo- 
margarine, etc., for bottle caps and similar products. As 
has been- mentioned in connection with other types of 
paper, printing will show to optimum advantage on a 
titanium pigmented surface. 


Less Costly Stock May Be Used in Many Cases 


In many cases, titanium pigments permit the use of a 
darker and less costly stock, and savings in bleaching ma- 
terials may ensue from this fact. Frequently, mills keep 
supplies of titanium pigments on hand, so that they may 
at a moment’s notice correct the appearance of off-colored 
stock in order to keep their finished product up to a definite 
standard of whiteness, opacity, and brightness. 

Titanium pigments, and more especially, the composite 
pigments are being used in the coating color for coating 
paper and board because of their high covering power, 
brightness and excellent white color. Naturally, the 
amount to be used in conjunction with the other mineral 
constituents will depend on the specific demands of the 
case in question. In this particular field, the special 
titanium-barium-composite (Titanox B-17) is being used 
in conjunction with clay, chalk, etc., to a large extent. 
Although an increase in opacity has not been of as great 
importance in coated papers as in printing papers of other 
types, yet the use of light weight coated sheets in which 
opacity is a factor is becoming more prevalent. Here titan- 
ium pigments are valuable because of their high opacifying 
power, and at the same time their achievement of marked 
improvements in color and brightness. 


The foregoing review indicates briefly the many phases 
in paper making where titanium pigments may be used 
to advantage. Generally, each individual case presents its 
own specific problem, and it is manifestly impossible in 
an article of this nature to go into any great detail on any 
one question. 
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Symposium on Fiber Identification 


Arrangements have been made by the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry and the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry to put on a symposium and round table dis- 
cussion on the subject of the identification and estimation 
of fibers. This will be held from June 9 to 18, 1936 at 
the Institute in Appleton, Wis., and will be open to mem- 
bers of the Technicai Association. 

The first week, from June 9 through June 13 will be 
devoted to a series of lectures, demonstrations and lab- 
oratory experiments on the techniques involved in the 
preparation of slides for fiber work, in the staining of 
various fibers by the “C” stain and other stains developed 
by John Graff of the Institute staff, and finally, in the 
count method for evaluating the fiber composition of the 
slides. This work will be carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Graff. 

The second week from June 15 through the 18th it is 
proposed to hold the symposium on identification and 
estimation of fibers. Mr. Graff will point out the things 
that the fiber analyst is up against in these days of many 
types of fibers. Because of the experience gained in con- 
nection with paper and pulp grading work at the Institute, 
considerable information has been gained concerning the 
problems which confront the analysts in various parts of 
the country and with various types of papers. A number 
of specialists from the industry will be present to discuss 
phases of this subject. 

It is hoped and expected that at the conclusion of the 
symposium a policy and method for fiber identification and 
estimation will be evolved, reporting of which can be 
agreed upon by the group and then presented to the Tech- 
nical Association with recommendations as to adoption. 

Attendance at this symposium will be limited to forty 
members of the TAPPI. There will be no fee charges but 
members will be expected to pay their own transportation 
and hotel expenses. The hotels in Appleton, Wisconsin are 
the Conway Hotel and Hotel Appleton. Any member of 
TAPPI may apply for appointment as a delegate to the 
symposium. If more than 40 apply a method of selection 
will be made which will be fair to all concerned. Write 
to R. G. Macdonald, secretary of TAPPI, 122 East 42nd 
street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Structure of Paper Pulp Fibers 
By William Seifriz’ and Charles W. Hock? 


Abstract mours Company, to whom we are also indebted for sug- 
The microdissection of paper-pulp fibers shows them to gestions and help criticism. . 
be bundles of fibrils. These primary fibrils are in turn When a paper-pulp fiber is viewed in direct light (light- 
made up of much finer secondary fibrils, the diameter of field illumination) it is seen to be marked by many surface 
which approaches the limit of microscopic visibility. Thus lines which may represent surface folds, convolutions. or 
is the striated structure seen in the cellulose 
wall of plant cells and in cotton fibers with 
both light-field and dark-field illumination 
shown to be a real property and not due 
simply to surface irregularities or diffraction 
phenomena. 


Three-quarters of a century ago, Nageli (4) 
described the plant cell wall as a lamellated 
structure. The lamellae were in certain cases 
shown to be striated, that is to say, built of 
striae or fibrils in parallel orientation. 

Natural cellulose in a variety of forms has 
been shown to consist of fine fibers or fibrils. 
This view is substantiated by such methods 
as direct microscopic observation, maceration, 
staining, dark-field, and polarized light. There 
are, however, those who still oppose this con- 
clusion. Further evidence, especially by an- 
other method, would, therefore, seem desir- 
able. It is the purpose of the present investi- 
gation to give such evidence, namely, to verify 
by micromanipulative methods the fibrillar 
structure of wood fibers and thus confirm 
earlier evidence based on dark-field illumina- 
tion, the reality of which has been ques- 
tioned. 

Both light-field and dark-field illumination 
have shown natural cellulose (e. g. cell walls, 
cotton fibers and paper-pulp fibers) to be 
striated, thus suggesting that it is composed of 
parallel oriented fibrils (5, 7, 8, 10). As the 
striae seen in light-field may be superficial, i. e. 
surface convolutions, and as dark-field illumi- 
nation depends upon diffraction phenomena 
which may be readily mistaken for real struc- 
tures, it seemed desirable to attempt to prove 
the existence of a fibrillar structure in wood 
fibers by another method. The present paper 
is such a contribution. 


' 
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Microdissection 


The method employed was microdissection. 
The technique involves the use of a mechan}- 
cal manipulator by means of which delicate 
but rigid glass needles are controlled. Several 
types of instruments are now to be had; the 
model used in these experiments being the 
Zeiss-Peterfi micromanipulator. 

The material consisted of two samples of 
paper pulp (Rayonier bleached sulphite pulp) ; 
one, a dry preparation of unbeaten material; 
the other a wet mass of very highly beaten 
pulp. Both were kindly supplied to us by Dr. 
A. W. Kenney of the E. I. duPont de Ne- 


? Botanical Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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actual strands or fibrils (Fig. 1-1). In dark-field this 
striated appearance is brought out vividly (Figs. 1-3 and 
14). The fibers of both beaten and unbeaten pulp show 
striated or fibrillar structure, though it is much more con- 
spicuous in beaten pulp. If a fiber from beaten pulp is 
subjected to lateral pressure so as to flatten it, the striae 
become separated, and stand out as individual strands. 


When a fiber is penetrated by two microneedles and the 
needlés moved apart, the fiber is split lengthwise and in 
such away that the inner (torn) surface is perfectly 
smooth (Figs. 1-5 and 1-8). This indicates that the fiber 
is not a homogeneous mass but consists of linear strands 
which readily separate when the fiber is torn. If, now, in- 
stead of separating a fiber into equal longitudinal parts, 
one microneedle is made to enter the fiber very close to its 
edge and then moved away from the other one which is 
holding the fiber, a single or several fibrils may be lifted 
off (Figs. 1-2 and 1-9). If movement of the needle is 
continued the single fibril or group of two or three fibrils 
may be torn (Fig. 1-2). The diameter of a fibril is esti- 
mated at 1.4 p. 

As our work progressed, it became more and more ob- 
vious that these fibrils, into which the paper-pulp fiber 
could so readily be separated, were by no means as fine as 
the very delicate strands which were frequently to be seen 
during dissection. Careful micromanipulation revealed 
that the fibrils are themselves bundles of fine threads, so 
delicate as to defy individual handling and accurate de- 
terminations of their size and number. These secondary 
fibrils approach the limit of microscopic visibility and. pro- 
duce such conspicuous diffraction lines (in light-field) that 
their apparent number is increased. The secondary fibrils 
are estimated to be of the order of 0.1 to 0.3 w in diameter. 
When a much beaten fiber is carefully dissected so as to 
spread out most of the secondary fibrils, the primary fibrils 
lose their identity and the entire flattened surface of the 
fiber appears as a sheet of innumerable fine strands (Fig. 
2and Fig. 1-7). 


Fiber Like Strand of Rope 


The paper-pulp fiber is thus seen to be comparable to a 
strand of rope, consisting of a bundle of primary fibrils, 
each one of which is itself a bundle of exceedingly delicate 
secondary fibrils. 

The foregoing behavior holds for both the beaten and 
the unbeaten pulp except that the unbeaten fibers separate 
much less readily. Beating loosens up the fibrils so that 
they may be more readily distinguished. It does not ap- 
pear that beating brings about any change other than a 
purely mechanical one; that is to say, while beating cer- 
tainly loosens up the fibrils, it can not produce them; only 
fibrous material tears into threads (rope and cloth may be 
so torn, not clay nor wet sand). 

Concerning the constitution of the secondary fibrils we 
have no evidence. These may, in turn, be built of finer 
threads, more elementary fibrils, or of shorter units such 
a micelles, of either microscopic or submicroscopic di- 
mensions. All other evidence indicates that this is prob- 
ably the case. X-ray analysis confirms and substantiates 
the structure of the cellulose molecule as postulated by the 
Organic chemists, viz. that it consists of a chain of an- 
ydrous glucose units, the chain reaching dimensions not 
less than 1000 Angstrom units (0.1 »). These linear mole- 
cules are bundled together forming fascicles or micelles 
Which the chemist generally regards as of submicroscopic 
dimensions, A micelle may be as long or longer (depend- 
ing upon arrangement) than the molecular chains which 
compose it. If the cellulose molecule reaches microscopic 
Size, so will the micelle. Kraemer (2) finds, on the basis 
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of viscosity determinations, that the cellulose molecule 
(and therefore the micelle): may attain the microscopically 
visible length of 1.7 yp. 

X-ray evidence supports the presence of ultramicro- 
scopic size; maceration experiments, (by Ritter (4, 5) 
who has isolated fibril segments several hundred microns 
long) indicate the presence of microscopic units; dark- 
field (8, 10) and other methods sometimes show the fibrils 
or striae to be articulate. Thus much evidence lends sup- 
port to linear units of which the fibrils are built. At times 
dark-field and polarized light show no articulate structure 
in the striae or fibrils. The cause of this is suggested in 
the observations of Meyer and Mark (3) that micelles may 
be bundles of molecules or irregular length or irregularly 
arranged instead of symmetrical bundles. The tormer 
would unite into a continuous fibril while the latter would 
form an articulate one. This hypothesis is applicable to 
microscopic as well as submicroscopic units. 


Spiral Winding of Fibrils 


But it is not with the micelle or other elementary unit 
that this article deals. We are concerned only with the 
fibrils which as strands form the pulp fiber. The fiber is 
thus comparable to a rope or cable and not to a solid rod. 
It usually possesses a core of lumen, which often contains 
granular matter suggesting degenerate protoplasm. We 
found occasional evidence of a spiral winding of the fibrils 
(Fig. 1-3 and 1-6). When present, it is produced by two 
planes of fibrils, each arranged in perfect parallelism. The 
fibers of the one plane cross those of the other at 45 de- 
grees. Scarth (7) has pictured spiral twisting in certain 
wood fibers. 

The question of an intervening cementing material is one 
that has been much investigated and answered in both the 
affirmative and negative. There is every reason to believe 
that such a material may exist in wood fibers as trees gen- 
erally impregnate their tissues with various substances. 
While microdissection yields no direct evidence to support 
the presence of a cementing substance in pulp fibers, a 
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matrix of some sort must fill the interfibrillar spaces and 
this matrix may act as a cement. 
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TAPPI Section Meetings 


May 14—Kalamazoo Section meeting at Maple Hills 
Golf Club, West Main Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. The 
afternoon will be devoted to golf and tennis followed by 
dinner at 7:30 p.m. Following dinner there will be shown 
moving pictures of the St. Lawrence-Saguenay cruise route 
that TAPPI will take in August. There will be talks on 
rosin size by a representative of the Paper Makers Chem- 
ical Corporation and one on “Casein and its Application in 
the Sizing of Coated Papers,” by W. L. Snyder of the 
American Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation. 

May 15—New England Section meeting at the Hotel 
Nonotuck, Holyoke, Mass. F. A. Soderberg of the 
General Dyestuff Company will talk on “The Coloring of 
Paper.” 

May 16—Ohio Section joint meeting with the Miami 
Valley Division of the Superintendents Association at the 
Manchester Hotel, Middletown, Ohio. R. F. Reed of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, University of Cin- 
cinnati will talk on “Recent Developments, in the Tech- 
nology of Lithographic Papers.” Ronald I. Drake of the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, will 
talk on “Problems of the Printer Relative to Paper.” 

May 22—Delaware Valley Section meeting at the En- 
gineers Club, Philadelphia, Pa. There will be a sym- 
posium on Papermaking Fibers and movies will be shown 
of the Saguenay-St. Lawrence cruise. 


M. I. T. Summer Courses 


There will be two courses given this summer at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
of interest to pulp and paper technical men. 

Colloid Chemistry—Five weeks beginning June 16, 1936, 
under the direction of E. A. Hauser. This course con- 
sists of lectures, round table discussions, and laboratory in- 
vestigations, and is offered the men actively engaged in 
industry or research organizations. A feature of the 
course will be lecture-demonstrations by Prof. Harold E. 
Edgerton on high speed motion picture and stroboscopic 
measurement technique. 

Spectroscopy and Color—The spectroscopy conference 
will be held on July 20 to 22; the color conference, July 
23 to 25; the course in practical spectroscopy June 16 to 
July 24; and the spectroscopic research June 1 to Sept. 1. 


Northwestern Division Not to Meet 


C. I. McNair, Jr., secretary-treasurer, announces that 
while the Northwestern Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association planned to 
meet in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., May 23, the Spring meet- 
ing, owing to the early date of the National Convention 
which is to be held in Grand Rapids during June, will not 
be held. 
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New Fuzz Detector 


The Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., has re- 
cently announced the availability of a new testing insiru- 
ment called a fuzz detector which will readily detect the 
following surface imperfections and characteristics: fuzzy 
surface; scuffed surface resulting from deposits on drier 
rolls; picked surface (often prevalent on papers made from 
free stock) ; surface indentations (usually caused by froth 
or deposits on calender rolls) ; surface defects resulting 
from doctors, scored calender or press rolls; rust from 
drier rolls; streaked surface, due to improper relationship 
between stock and wire velocities; blackened, blistered or 
puckered surface; felt seams (sewed sections of felts and 
wires; and top (felt) and wire sides, direction of grain, 
disturbance of surface due to erasure, relative surface 
smoothness or roughness). 

The fuzz detector is illuminated by two 100 watt lamps 
contained in a suitable housing. The source of light is ad- 


THE Fuzz DETECTOR 


justable to permit its direction at the proper angle over the 
viewing table on which the material to be observed is 
placed. An adjustable slit is provided between the source 
of light and the viewing table. Over the viewing table 
is placed a metal housing designed to eliminate glare and 
exclude external light, yet permitting the placing of the 
sample for examination and easy manipulation of the 
same. The housing is provided with an opening through 
which the operator views the sample and with a door 
through which the hand can be inserted to facilitate fur- 
ther inspection and to rub the paper surface to ascertain 
tendency to fuzz. The instrument is 17 inches long, 15 
inches wide, 10 inches high and weighs 28 pounds. 

The paper sample is placed on the viewing table of the 
instrumerit which is 12 x 15 inches in size. The observer 
views the surface of the sample by looking through the 
opening at the top of the instrument. In this manner a 
surface area of 12 x 15 inches in size can be examined 
without further manipulation, or a strip of paper 12 inches 
wide and of indefinite length can be inspected by passing 
it through the instrument. By a single setting of the light 
source and slit opening, materials of widely varying thick- 
nesses can be examined, such as tissues, bonds and bristols. 
Materials of % inch or more in thickness require a slight 
adjustment of the illuminating device. This can be at- 
complished in a few seconds. The presently designed in- 
strument will accommodate thicknesses up to one inch. 

The price of the fuzz detector as described above is $75 
f.o.b. Erie, Pa. Orders should be sent to Hammermill 
Paper Company. These.instruments will be manufac- 
tured as orders for them are received and delivery made 
approximately thirty days after receipt of order. 
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Some Notes On the Revision Of Methods For 
Measuring the Strength Of Paper’ 


By F. T. Carson? 


During the nine years since their adoption by the Tech- 
nical Association for the Pulp and Paper Industry the of- 
ficial methods for determining the bursting strength and 
the tensile properties of paper have occasionally been cri- 
ticized as inadequate. The Subcommittee on Physical 
Tests has accordingly undertaken the revision of these 
methods. The proposed revisions, as submitted, evidence 
a considerable amount of thought and labor, and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in particular is to be commended 
for his assidious efforts. Some of the provisions of these 
revised methods, however, can scarcely be considered the 
best that might be chosen for inclusion in standard test- 
ing methods. It is proposed to discuss some of these provi- 
sions for the purpose of clarifying the issues before the 
final adoption of revisions of these methods by TAPPI. 


I. Tensile Strength and Stretch 


The differences between the proposed revision and the 
present official method for tensile strength are chiefly 
concerned with the dimensions of the specimen, the rate 
of testing, and the manner of reporting the results. For 
the measurement of stretch there is at present no method 
that has the official sanction of TAPPI. 

1. DIMENSIONS OF SPECIMEN. 


Tensile testing instruments are supplied with either 
metric or English scales. Accordingly the width of speci- 
men tested is customarily % inch, 15 mm., or occasionally 
linch. The present official method permits the use of any 
width between %4 and 1 inch, since experience has shown 
(4) that within these limits the tensile strength referred 
to a unit width is not, in most cases, altered by the width 
of the specimen by an amount greater-than can be attrib- 
uted to the corresponding change in the rate of loading or 
to experimental error. The proposed revision recommends 
restricting the width of the test specimen to a single width, 
15 mm., since it is alleged that for a certain type of paper 
the effect of using different widths is greater than the 
experimental error. In the testing of most materials the 
size and shape of the test specimen are definitely fixed be- 
cause of their effect on the tensile strength value. The 
restriction to a single, definite width is therefore in line 
with general practice, although the necessity is not so 
compelling in the case of paper. A provision for the op- 
tional use of other widths between one-half and one inch 
is in order, however, for less precise testing not involv- 
ing dispute. ® 

In like manner, and for more manifest reasons, the rec- 
ommendation of the proposed revision that the length of 
the specimen be restricted to a single value should be ac- 
cepted. The evidence (4, 5) seems clear that the limits 
for the length of the specimen afforded by the present offi- 
cial method are much too liberal. The length between 
clamps should be fixed at some definite convenient value. 
such as 100 mm. or 180 mm., if metric units are to be used. 

2. RATE oF TESTING. 


The present official method defines the rate of testing 
by sp«cifying the rate of movement of the stressing clamp. 


_— 


mrt *nted at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of _the 
te Po gg Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
™Nat nal Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Doubtless it was tacitly assumed that the test would be 
made on a certain type of instrument with a particular 
range, since otherwise the specification for the testing rate 
is equivocal. One way of giving it more meaning would 
be to specify the instrument more definitely. The usual 
type of tensile tester is provided with two pendulum bobs 
of different weight, and two scales to correspond. It is 
possible to test weak papers on either scale, the testing 
rate being five or six times greater in one case than 
in the other. The present official method attempts to par- 
tially remedy this condition by confining tests to that part 
of the scale between 10 and 90 per cent of the capacity, so 
that only rarely will it be possible to test a paper on either 
scale. The A.S.T.M, method for textiles contains a some- 
what similar provision stated in terms of the minimum 
and maximum allowable angular displacement of the pen- 
dulum. Since there is evidence (2, 5) that paper seems 
stronger when broken quickly than when broken slowly, 
it is desirable to specify the rate of testing in a more defi- 
nite manner. There are at least three obvious ways in 
which the rate of testing might be defined. It might be 
required that (a) the rate of stretching the specimen be 
constant, or (b) the rate of loading the specimen be con- 
stant, or (c) the time to failure of the specimen be con- 
stant. The proposed revision recommends a modified form 
of (c). This is the most objectionable recommendation 
in the proposed revision. It is proposed that the rate of 
movement of the stressing clamp be so regulated that every 
specimen of whatever nature shall be broken in from 10 
to 30 seconds from the beginning of the loading, and that 
in case of doubt or controversy the specimens shall be 
broken in 20 seconds or as near thereto as possible. Al- 
though this might work out fairly well under circumstances 
where only certain kinds of paper are being tested, and 
when one knows beforehand about what the breaking load 
will be, and when there are few disputed cases, it would 
be very annoying to apply this proposal to a general refer- 
ence standard for all kinds of paper. Failure of the speci- 
men at 20 seconds after the beginning of the loading is of 
course required as the ultimate standard, for the disputed 
cases, and one who has not tried to accomplish this feat 
on a tensile tester can little appreciate the difficulty in- 
volved. Since one must know beforehand what the break- 
ing load will be, preliminary tests must be made. Then 
after the adjustment of the speed of the tester (in the 
design of which no means have been provided for varying. 
the speed at will) one or more additional preliminary tests 
must be made until the 20-second breaking interval is 
attained. This process must be repeated each time a new 
sample is tested. It does not reduce the annoyance in 
referee testing to point out that for most practical purposes 
a limit of 10 to 30 seconds in the time to failure will prove 
satisfactory, and that within this limit two-thirds of either 
scale of the usual type of tensile tester can be used with- 
out altering the speed of the stressing clamp. 

At this point it will be well to discuss briefly the scope 
of the standard testing methods of TAPPI. Unfortunately 
we do not find any statement on this point in the literature 
of the association. It seems generally understood, how- 
ever that these methods are to function primarily as con- 
sumer reference standards. Secondarily they are avail- 
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able as accurate, reproducible methods for research and 
general testing. It is not contemplated that those features 
necessary to make them suitable for their chief functions 
are to be sacrificed in order to make them suitable for 
control testing. An effort is made, however, to make the 
standard methods as simple and usable as is compatible 
with the chief purposes of the methods so that they may be 
valuable also in the paper mill. In considering the con- 
tent of a proposed standard it is necessary to apply fre- 
quently the above criteria. Time saving features, for ex- 
ample, are desirable but not necessary in a standard 
method. In the mill rapid tests are essential. Annoying 
details when essential to the accuracy and reproducibility 
of the methods must be tolerated, but when not essential 
they restrict the usefulness of the standard methods. 

In considering the proposed means of specifying the rate 
of testing in the tensile test, we are not to condemn the 
proposal merely because it contains features that would 
make the method very annoying as a general reference 
standard, but we should inquire if there is not some other 
means of specifying the rate of testing that will accomplish 
the ends equally well or better without introducing the 
objectionable features. 

Since in the rate of slipping and disentangling of the 
matted fibers is found the most likely reason for the effect 
of the rate of testing in the tensile test, the ideal way of 
defining tne rate of testing would be to require every speci- 
men tested to be stretched or deformed at the same con- 
stant rate. If we had a tensile tester in which we could 
clamp one end of the specimen in a stationary clamp and 
the other in a clamp that moves at a uniform, constant 
rate, and we could accurately measure the load applied 
and the corresponding elongation at any time, we should 
have a very much better tensile test than we can obtain 
with the equipment commonly used. As a matter of fact, 
however, we have no such paper testing instrument. The 
pendulum-type tester, in which both clamps move, is al- 
most universally used for determining the tensile strength 
of paper. With such an instrument it is not feasible to 
stretch at a given rate all papers of whatever character. 
We have the necessity, therefore, of defining the rate of 
testing in a manner that can be applied to the type of in- 
strument in common use in connection with specifications 
and contracts. 


The remaining alternative, among those enumerated, is 
to define the rate of testing by requiring the specimen to 
be loaded at a constant rate. Since this is the goal aimed 
at in the testing of most other materials, it seems odd that 
this was not given first consideration. Although the de- 
sign of the pendulum-type tensile tester does not permit 
of a really constant rate of loading, the rate of loading 
corresponding to a given scale and a given speed of the 
stressing clamp will be substantially constant if the angu- 
lar displacement of the pendulum is not too great and if 
the stretch of the material tested is small. Since the maxi- 
mum stretch of paper is usually less than 5 per cent, the 
design of the pendulum-type instrument commonly used 
in paper testing favors this manner of defining the testing 
rate, provided we allow a sufficient tolerance to take care 
of the sine scale and the difference in stretch of different 
papers. This means of defining the rate departs less from 
the existing standard than does the proposed means, and 
accomplishes the desired ends in a more satisfactory man- 
ner. It probably approaches nearer the ideal of a constant 
rate of stretching also, since for a given type of paper the 
stretch is likely to vary somewhat in proportion to the 
strength, although this is not necessarily true. This solu- 
tion of the difficulty, while leaving much to be desired, 
seems to be the best that can be done with the present 
type of testing instrument. 
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By way of illustration, suppose we define the rate 
of testing by requiring that the specimen shall be loaded 
at the rate of 2 pounds + 20 per cent per inch width per 
second (approximately half a kilogram per second for a 
specimen 15 mm. wide). Referring the rate to a unit 
width of specimen insures a constant rate of stretching for 
a given material regardless of the width actually tested. 
It will be sufficient simply to time the midscale reading. 
If, for example, one is to test specimens half an inch wide 
on an instrument having the two scales graduated from 0 
to 14 pounds and 0 to 70 pounds, one chooses a ratio of 
driving pulleys that will bring the pointer to midscale of 
the 14-pound scale in about 7 seconds. For testing with 
the 70-pound scale, on which midscale reading should be 
attained in about 35 seconds, the reduction of the speed of 
the motor with a suitably wire resistance and double- 
throw switch is the simplest method. Once the driving 
speed is adjusted to give the proper testing rate for a 
given instrument and width of specimen, no further at- 
tention to this detail is necessary except to throw the 
switch when one changes from one scale to the other, no 
matter what part of either scale is to be used. With this 
arrangement the return of the stressing clamp can be made 
at the higher speed in all cases. No preliminary tests are 
necessary to determine the probable breaking load. The 
actual timing of each test is no longer necessary. The dif- 
ficulty due to the effect of the rate of testing is entirely 
eliminated, in that every laboratory using this means of 
specifying the rate of testing should reach the breaking 
load for a given sample in the same time. This accom- 
plishes equally well the purpose of the proposed revision, 
and does it in a much simpler manner. 


As indicated by the recent data of Griffin (3), tests made 
on the two scales with the same rate of travel of the stress- 
ing clamp yield results that seldom differ by more than 5 
per cent. In fact the data presented by Clark (2) to show 
how well different laboratories agree when using the 
proposed revision reveal differences considerably in excess 
of this amount. An uncertainty of this amount is not sig- 
nificant in most applications of paper. For most testing, 
therefore, it would be unnecessary even to throw the 
switch. Except for tests involving dispute or tests made 
in connection with some research problems, the procedure 
in respect to the rate of testing need be no different from 
that provided in the existing standard except for the once- 
for-all adiustment of the operating speed so that the mid- 
scale reading on the smaller scale will be reached in the 
time corresponding to the chosen loading rate of so many 
pounds or kilograms per second per unit width, 

For tissues and very weak papers special tensile testers 
are provided that are graduated in grams or fractions of 
an ounce. It might be found that loading with such test- 
ers at the rate of a pound per second (for a half inch 
width of specimen) would be so rapid that the inertia of 
the pendulum would be significant. If such should be the 
case, the simplest solution is to place such papers in a sep- 
arate category, as they in fact are, and specify a slower 
rate of testing for such papers. Likewise, special tensile 
testers are provided for boards that must be loaded to 
several hundred pounds, and a faster rate of loading could 
be specified for such materials, if desired. There is no 
magic in a particular rate of testing, or in a particular 
time to failure. It is only necessary that materials whose 
strength is to be compared should be treated in a com- 
parable manner while being tested. 

It is felt that, if the rate of testing is defined in the 
simpler manner in terms of the rate of loading, the stand- 
ard method is more likely to be used and adhered to than 
if it is defined as recommended in the proposed revision. 
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3. REpPorT. 

The nomenclature of the revision is slightly different 
from that of the present standard. The property measured 
is designated as the tensile strength instead of the breaking 
strength, and is probably not objectionable if the meaning 
is clearly understood. The older term, breaking strength, 
has been used to distinguish the usage in paper testing 
from the more common concept of tensile strength. The 
strength of paper is expressed in terms of the load per 
unit width and not in terms of the load per unit cross sec- 
tion. It is noted, however, that tensile strength in the 
sense Of breaking load per unit width is in good standing 
in A.S.T.M. methods. In keeping with this terminology 
the revision should clearly indicate that any convenient 
set of units is acceptable and that tensile strength of paper 
may be expressed as pounds per inch width, kilograms per 
centimeter width, etc. It seems unreasonable to require 
the report to give the tensile strength in the awkward 
unit, kilograms per 15 mm., leaving the implication that 
the test would not conform to the standard method if the 
report is made in any other way. This criticism applies to 
the existing standard as well as the revision. 


4. STRETCH. 

The elongation of paper is an important property and 
deserves more consideration than is commonly accorded 
it. Perhaps one reason that the measurement of the elon- 
gation has not had much place in paper testing in the 
United States is that the method commonly used for de- 
termining elongation, an adjunct of the pendulum-type 
tensile tester, does not inspire much confidence in the ac- 
curacy of the measurement. We always get a set of fig- 
ures, of course, but there is usually some failure of the 
mechanism to respond instantly, some uncertainty in the 
adjustment, an increase of the reading as a result of vibra- 
tion, Or some source of uncertainty as to whether elonga- 
tion is really measured. In the data (2) showing that 
elongation tests made in different laboratories might agree 
within 20 per cent, it is noted that nearly half the results 
were not included in the calculation. Until we have a 
method that merits greater confidence, it would probably 
be best to place the available method in the newly created 
category of suggested methods of TAPPI. The remarks 
under the discussion of tensile strength in regard to rate 
of testing apply also to the measurement of stretch. 


II. Bursting Strength 


The official standard for determining the bursting 
strength of paper has for several years been in need of 
revision. It contains, for example, two important provi- 
sions that do not conform to the generally accepted man- 
ner of making the test, and a third that is ambiguous. 
The intent of the provisions is taken for granted and the 
industry makes use of the method according to the spirit 
rather than the letter of the provisions, while awaiting a 
long deferred revision. The revision now proposed only 
partially corrects these deficiencies, and adds other pro- 
visions that seem unwise to adopt. Basing the standard 
method on the unfamiliar Schopper-Dalen instrument, as 
the proposed revision would do, is unwise in the nature 
of the case. Although this instrument builds up the pres- 
sure at a more uniform rate and is said to give values dif- 
lerent from those obtained with the familiar hydraulic 
type, these facts alone are not evidence that the former 
values are in any sense more correct than the latter. Burst- 
ing strength, unlike tensile strength, is not a simple prop- 
erty. It is a good illustration of defining paper in terms 
of a particular kind of apparatus. Since bursting strength 
can scarcely be divorced from the particular kind of test- 
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ing instrument, and since it has been determined in this 
country for decades with the hydraulic-type of instrument, 
and is probably in more purchase specifications than any 
other one test, it would be unwise to base the standard on 
an unfamiliar instrument of different type. The difficul- 
ties that are alleged to be inherent in the hydraulic type 
will probably largely disappear if the rate of testing is not 
too great and if the gages are properly adjusted and are 
calibrated in a manner that simulates operating conditions. 

The provision in the present official standard of a 1.24- 
inch orifice is not in conformity with the facts of history. 
The old rubber clamping rings, having this nominal inside 
diameter, closed up under clamping pressure to an effective 
diameter of about 1.20. For several years the most com- 
mon type of bursting tester has been furnished with a 
metal clamping ring having a 1.20-inch orifice, and the 
data obtained therewith are in substantial agreement with 
those obtained with the rubber clamping ring (1). The 
standard should be altered to provide for a 1.20-inch ori- 
fice. The proposed revision specifies an orifice with rounded 
edges having a maximum diameter of 1.25 inches. The 
use of such an orifice would give slightly lower results than 
are obtained at present. For those rare cases of shear at 
the boundary, it is sufficient to merely relieve the sharpness 
without appreciably altering the diameter, according to 
Oliver (35). 

The official standard specifies that pressure shall be ap- 
plied at a uniform rate. No bursting tester of the hydraulic 
type is ever operated in this manner. The pressure 
registered by gage is applied with an accelerated rate, < 
is evidenced by the fact that the needle moves slowly 
first and then more and more rapidly as the pressure builds 
up. This behavior seems to be a necessary consequence 
of expanding a flat sheet into a segment of a sphere by 
displacing liquid into the chamber at a uniform rate. It 
is clear from the context that what was intended was to 
specify a uniform rate of influx of the liquid pressure 
medium, Either the wording should be altered to conform 
to the fact, or the design of the instrument should be al- 
tered to provide for a uniformly increasing pressure. A 
proper design of the actuating cam would accomplish the 
latter (on the motor-driven models). 

The official method does not specify the rate of apply- 
ing the load in the calibration of the gages. It is very im- 
portant that the pressure be applied in calibrating the 
gages at about the same rate that it is to be applied during 
a bursting test. This automatically takes care of the effect 
of the inertia of the mechanism. 

The slowing down of the bursting test, as recommended 
in the proposed revision is probably a desirable change. It 
will probably lead to slightly lower values than are now 
obtained, but the gain in the long run should be consider- 
able, in that it should facilitate the maintenance of gages 
and increase their accuracy. The treatment accorded a 
pressure gage in a bursting test is very severe, and the 
gages will perform better if the testing rate is reduced to 
an elapsed time of 2 seconds mcre or less. This is about 
half as fast as the present official standard provides for. It 
would be impractical to designate a definite time to failure, 
as it would be necessary to alter the driving speed for each 
sample, which would lead to the same sort of difficulties 
as specifying a constant time to failure in the tensile test. 
The simplest way is perhaps to specify that a pressure be- 
tween 50 and 60 pounds per square inch shall be attained in 
2 seconds from the instant pressure begins to register on 
the gage. 

In the proposed revision it is unnecessary to specify 
the depth of tool marks in the clamping surfaces, since 
grooved surfaces are not superior to substantially plane 
surfaces in holding the paper from slipping (6). 
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Under “Report” it should be noted that the results are 
to be reported as bursting pressure in pounds per square 
inch (not bursting strength). Bursting strength is not re- 
ferred to a cross section of the material, as would inevitably 
be assumed if the strength were reported in pounds per 
square inch. Confusion is likely to follow if the results 
are reported as recommended. 
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Refining Action of Discs’ 


By D. Manson Sutherland, Jr. 


Abstract 


1. The mechanics of beater and jordan tackle can be 
incorporated in discs. 

2. Centrifugal force can be more effectively used in 
discs and cells or grooves can be designed to do actual 
work on the fibers. 

3. Progress has been made during the past year in 
applying these mechanical factors to discs on a commercial 
scale for high yield sulphite. 

4. Further studies are necessary to develop formulae 
for design of discs so as to accurately predetermine the 
outgoing stuff properties, capacity and power consumption. 


History 


The records of patent offices in prominent paper- 
making countries show that disc refiners have occupied 
the thoughts of inventors for a long time. Among the 
earliest was L. G. Stuart, who was granted a British 
patent No. 2828 (November 29th, 1856) covering a single 
rotating disc equipped with knives. On February 4, 1887 
a British patent No. 1808 was granted to H. H. Lake for 
the use of a disc in conjunction with a cone. Oppositely 
rotating stone discs was mentioned in specification of 
British patent No. 15,105 granted to B. Jirotka (June 28, 
1911). Stone discs rotating in the same direction, but at 
different speeds was patented by John J. Foley in the 
United States on October 30, 1900. These patents do 
not cover the field by any means, but are mentioned to 
show that the use of discs for pulp refining is old. In 
some cases these early inventors were practical paper- 
makers who were apparently trying to develop machines 
and processes which would be faster and more economical 
than those existing at the time. 

Despite all efforts to develop disc refiners it is signifi- 
cant that none have found an important place in paper- 
making in comparison with beaters and jordans. This is, 
perhaps, more surprising when it is realized that it is 
quite possible to incorporate all of the mechanics of 
beating and jordaning tackle into discs. 


Mechanics of Beating Tackle 


The term “Mechanics of Beating Tackle” is taken from 
“The Action of the Beater” by Dr. Sigurd Smith and 
published by the Technical Section of the Papermakers 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland (1923). The 
Mechanical factors are as follows: 


. Length of bars. 
. Width of bars. 
. Angle of bars. 
- Width and depth of cells. 
5. Speed of rotation. 
. Pressure between bars. 
. Weight of beater roll, shaft, and pulley. 


From these factors the following data is calculated: 
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A. Meter cuts per second, corresponding to inch cuts 
per minute or impact inches per minute. 

B. Beating surface per second of the beater, correspond- 
ing to contact area per minute. 


C. Beating pressure. 

The mechanics of jordans are similar except that the 
weight of the plug does not enter into the factor of pres- 
sure as the weight of a roll does in beating. For the pur- 
poses of comparison with disc refining the mechanics of 
beater and jordan tackle are combined although the re- 
fining action of each type is generally considered to be 
different. 

Studies of discs used in the prior art show the use of 
stones, iron, bronze, steel bars, and plates of glass or 
porcelain. The design of grooves varied a great deal 
in size and number and no general design was arrived at. 
Various speeds ranging from 85 to 3600 r.p.m. have been 
used although the higher ranges of speeds have only been 
used on the modern attrition mill type of disc refiner. 
Investigation of the prior art used in disc refiners does 
not offer much help to anyone interested in the develop- 
sent of this particular type of refiner. Consequently, it 
has been necessary to carry on tests over a period of 
five years in order to obtain data for use in the design 
of efficient discs. 

Discs have been made of stone, bronze, and stainless 
steel. Approximately twenty-five designs have been used 
with speeds ranging from 630 to 860 r.p.m. Some details 
of tests on discs refining were covered by the author in 
“Preliminary Notes on Continuous Refining” published 
in Technical Association Papers 1934, page 200, and this 
paper is intended to give a further progress report since 
that time together with details of the “Mechanics of 
Discs Tackle.” 


Mechanics of Disc Design 


In order to explain the mechanics of discs design in the 
light of present experience a section of a typical disc is 
shown (Fig. 1). 
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A. Represents the inlet zone. B. Bars. C. Grooves. D. 
Section through grooves. 
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The inlet zone A varies in size from 8 to 14 inches, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the unit. Bars B may be radial 
from the center and sufficient number are employed to 
obtain inch cuts or impact inches required for a given 
stuff and capacity. Grooves C are designed to permit the 
flow of pulp between the discs in a definite quantity. 
Check ring D controls the outward flow of pulp according 
to the gap between the discs. The mechanics of discs de- 
sign include the following factors: 

. Impact inches or inch cuts per minute. 
. Contact area. 

3. Width of bars. 
. Angle of bars. 

5. Width and depth of grooves (cells). 

6. Speed of rotation. 

The above factors are comparable with the data used in 
mechanics of beater and jordan tackle. In addition to the 
above it is necessary to include further factors in the de- 
sign of discs for a definite stuff, sheet properties and 
capacity as follows: 

. Outlet diameter. 

. Width of grooves. 

. Inlet area of grooves. 

. Discharge area. 

. Amount of pulp held between discs. 

. Rate of flow between discs. 

. Amount of stuff produced per sq. in. of area of discs per hour. 

5. Pressure between discs, s 

In Dr. Smith’s book referred to above “The Beating 
Pressure” is discussed in Chapter 4 and The Influence 


of Pressure and Consistency on the beating action in Chap- 
ter V. In like manner the effects of pressure and consis- 
tency of pulp between discs is equally important but in 
the case of disc refining as applied to a continuous refining 
system, it is also necessary to take into consideration the 
incoming pulp. Great differences have been noted in the 
feeding properties of sulphate, sulphite, soda and ground 
wood screenings. Naturally, short fibers such as soda, feed 
easily, whereas ground wood screenings containing stiff 
and rigid wood bundles of large size do not feed so readily 
consequently it is necessary to design the inlet grooves 
accordingly. The facts to be noted are: 

A. Maximum particle size. 

B. Freeness. 

These factors in turn control the design of the inlet to 
grooves C. 

The pressure between discs has not been definitely mea- 
sured and mathematical calculations only have been used. 

During the past year particular attention has been paid 
to the relation between speed and the other factors men- 
tioned. This work has shown that one disc stationary and 
one rotating at a given speed is much more economical 
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on power as compared with both discs running oppositely 
at the same speed. The reduction in capacity with single 
rotation is approximately 20 per cent without any reduc- 
tion in work done on fibers. This reduction in power re- 
duces the increase in temperature of the stuff being re- 
fined by about one-half compared with double rotation. 


Application of Design 


Taking all these factors into consideration, we can pro- 
ceed to incorporate the same into discs for a given refin- 
ing job. As an example, we can take high yield sulphite 
which has been commercially produced for newsprint for 
over one year by discs. 

Incoming raw sulphite : 

Maximum perce size (chips) % inch 


Freeness (Canadian) average of fines 700 cc. 
Strength ratio 90 


Refined sulphite 


Freeness (Canadian) 
Freeness drop 
Strength ratio y 
Ce es Canara Keheee ee eesd bee a0 0eeeas 


Power consumption 
Description of discs 
Single rotation speed 
Outlet diameter 
Inlet diameter : 
Contact area per minute.. 
Width of face.. 


600 cc. 


ton a.d. per 24 
1.2 h.p. per ton per day 
860 r.p.m. 


29 inches 
14 inches 


29,000,000 square inches 


7.5 inches 


14,500,000 inches 

94 cubic inches 
23 square inches 
2.85 square inches 


Volume of grooves 
Inlet area 


Amount of pulp suspension heid between discs at 
3 per cent consistencies 3.4 pounds 
Rate of flow of pulp suspension between discs.... 77.07 pounds per second 


Amount of stuff ae at 3 per cent consistency 


16 pounds 
6 pounds per square 
inch of contact area 


per square inch of area of discs per hour 
Pressure (estimated) 


The refined sulphite is screened in the usual manner, 
mixed with screened ground wood and then run over the 
paper machine. This use of disc refining enables the yield 
of sulphite to be raised from approximately 48 to 60 per 
cent. The freeness and strength is held quite uniform 
and classification of the refined sulphite fibers shows very 
little variation over long periods. 

The disc design shown (Fig. 1) is classified as a rubbing 
disc since it is designed to rub the chips and shives with 
minimum reduction in freeness or fiber length. In order to 
obtain low freeness with some cutting, it is necessary to 
vary the factors accordingly. The impact inches, con- 
tact area, pressure and power consumption will go up, but 
the capacity will go down because the rate of flow must 
be lowered to permit more refining action in one pass. 


Special Features of Design 


The design of discs used in these tests have features 
which are not found in the prior art or in beaters or 
jordans. The cells (channels, spaces, etc.) between bars 
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in .he latter types are used to obtain circulation and are 
rectangular in shape consequently no refining action, to 
speak of, is done in the cells. All the work is done either 
at the edge of the bar or on the flat or contact surface 
of the bar or both. Tests have shown that the grooves can 
be made to do work and this factor is used to advantage in 
disc refining. The same factor can be applied to cones 
(jordan) as well as discs but cannot be applied as well 
to beaters owing to the need of circulation between the 
roll and the bedplate. 

Centrifugal force due to speed drives the pulp between 
the discs and when properly designed keeps the grooves 
full. This advantage can be utilized in discs or cones by 
making the grooves arcual in shape as shown in Fig. 2. 

Furthermore, the centrifugal forces increase toward the 
periphery, consequently the velocity of the pulp tends to 
increase. This tendency is checked by making the actual 
grooves more shallow towards the periphery as show in 
Fig. 3, thus steadily decreasing area and volume of 
grooves, by this means the grooves are made to do effec- 
tive work in rubbing, rolling, and squeezing the fibers. 

To obtain the highest efficiency, disc refiners must oper- 
ate on a constant head and with an available supply of 
pulp greater than the discharge thereby keeping the 
grooves constantly filled with pulp. 

Mechanical feeding devices are not satisfactory owing 
to the difficulty of regulating the feeding mechanism to the 
exact requirements of the discs. This is particularly true 
when uniform stuff properties are essential over a long 
period of time. 


Effects of Disc Design 


The importance of properly designed grooves is shown 
by commercial tests made in 1932 on the same refiner 
which produced the results given above for high yield sul- 
phite in 1934. 
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1932 1934 
Bieached sulphite High vield sulphite 
0 green 700 Canadian 

600 cc. 


Raw material 
Incoming freeness...........s00% 
Outgoing freeness............... 
Freeness drop 100 cc. 
Capacity 100 tons 
H.p. per ton per day 19 1,2 
Outside diameter of disc 29 inches 

The above tests are not strictly comparable but the 
lower capacity and higher power in 1932 cannot be at- 
tributed to the greater freeness drop but to the disc design. 


Refining Action of Discs 


In order to develop efficient discs, laboratory tests have 
been made to ascertain the strength development and free- 
ness drop across the face of the disc. A section of the 
disc is shown to indicate the testing zones. (Fig. 4). 

In our laboratory refiner the average fill and empty 
time of discs is 0.955 times per second and the quantity 
of pulp and water between the discs is carefully removed 
in the two rings shown in Fig. 4. Fig. 5 shows the results 
obtained. 

In view of the short period of time that the stuff is 
between the discs it is rather surprising to note the re- 
sults. The inner ring develops strength without material 
change in freeness thus imitating the action of gentle 
beating whereas the outer ring develops additional burst- 
ing and freeness drop similar to the action of a jordan. 

Tests have been made on a commercial refiner to check 
the effect of variations in consistency on freeness. The 
furnish was high yield sulphite and the head and pressure 
on the discs remained constant. (Fig. 6). 

Apparently properly designed discs eliminate the effect 
of variations in consistency to a large extent. Investiga- 
tions of this important phenomenon involves complicated 
theories concerning the flow of fiber bundles and discreet 
fibers in water through orifices. Some dewatering occurs 
apparently but further studies will be necessary before 
any definite explanation can be made. 

The mechanics of disc design can be applied so that no 
appreciable reduction in fiber length is obtained. A refin- 
ing action of this type is particularly advantageous on 
pulps which have a short fiber such as soda and old papers. 
In order to avoid cutting, it is necessary to reduce the 
impact inches or inch cuts and depend more upon the con- 
tact area to rub the fibers. Higher pressures on the discs 
are required also owing to the small particle size of the 
soda fibers. A typical test is shown: 

Freeness On 

Test 20 


Raw soda pulp 520 3.3 
Refined soda pulp... 330 1,3 40.0 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOJTON, 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
2, 1936 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
H. J. Strauss, Pipestone County, Bordeaux, 26/ cs.; H. 


J. Strauss, Champlain, Havre, 103 cs.; Champagne Paper 
Corp., Champlain, Havre, 446 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
~-—— , Europa, Bremen, 9 cs. 


WEEK EnpING May 


NEWSPRINT 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 853 rolls; Lunham 
& Reeve, Inc., Scanmail, Kotka, 229 rolls; Jay Madden 
Corp., Washington, Hamburg, 98 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., 
Hamburg, Bremen, 134 rolls; Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
Hamburg, Hamburg, 380 rolls; H. G. Craig Co., Donpaco, 
Donnacona, 332 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., 
Steiner Paper Corp., 


Excambion, Marseilles, 8 cs. ; 
Hamburg, Bremen, 22 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
———, Hamburg, Bremen, 40 bls., 9 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Banker, London, 
3es.; C. Schleicher & Schull Co. Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
10 es. 
FILTER MAssE 
A. Giese & Son, Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 bls. 
SURFACE CoATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 81 cs. 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Hamburg, Hamburg, 10 
cs, 
PHoto PAPER 
American Express Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 43 cs. 
TRANSFER PICTURES 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Europa, Bremen, 6 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 


, Europa, Bremen, 5 cs 


; International F’d’g Co., 
Resudegny, Hamburg, 14 cs. 


TissuE PAPER 
'. C. Strype, Carinthia, Liverpool, 6 cs.; W. J. Byrnes, 
Scaiae South: ampton, 1 cs. 
Bow. PAPER 
Hurley Johnson Corp., Carinthia, Liverpool, 48 bls. 
TRACING PAPER 
Titan Shipping Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 10 cs. 


PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


Carp Boarp 
American Express Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 
PAPER TUBES 
———, Hamburg, Hamburg, 65 pkgs. 


PAsTE Boarp 
———, Hamburg, Hamburg, 42 bls. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Favor Ruhl Co., Champlain, Havre, 3 cs.; Standard 
Products Corp., Champlain, Havre, 8 cs.; ————, Ham- 
burg, Hamburg, 316 rolls; A. Brown & Bro., Hamburg, 
Hamburg, 6 cs.; W. Bersch, Hamburg, Hamburg, 3 cs. 


Racs, Baccine, Etc. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Tonsbergfjord, ———. 216 bls. 
rags; Chase National Bank, Tonsbergfjord, Barcelona, 
142 bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Tonsbergfjord, 
3arcelona, 79 bls. dark cottons, 53 bls. tares, 33 bls. bag- 
ging; — Tonsbergfjord, Barcelona, 100 bls. bag- 
ging ; —, Exchange, Izmir, 232 bls. rags; 
Examiner, Algiers, 138 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., 
Examiner, ———., 198 bls. rags; Manufacturers Trust 
Co., Kinai Maru, Shanghai, 300 bls. cotton waste ; — : 
Pennland, Antwerp, 226 bls. bagging; Chase National 
Bank, Pennland, Antwerp, 92 bls. rags; W. Steck & Co., 
Excambion, Alexandria, 33 bls. rags; P. Berlowitz, 
Excambion, Alexandria, 110 bls. rags; Banco Coml 
Italiane Trust or Excambion, Alexandria, 135 bls. rags, 
37 bls. bs ‘Being; J. Keller Co. Inc., Excambion, ———, 
343 bls. rags; i Keller Co. Inc., Motomar, — , 76 
bls. old aes Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Motomar, 
3arcelona, 136 bls. rags; S. Shapiro & Son, Motomar, 
Barcelona, 96 bls. rags; ——-—, Motomar, Barcelona, 258 
bls. rags, 72 bls. bagging; S. Shapiro & Son, Scanmail, 
Gdynia, 250 bls. rags; G. W. Millar & Co. Inc., Pipestone 
County, St. Nazaire, 109 bls. bagging, 38 bls. linseys; G. 
W. Millar & Co. Inc., Pipestone County, St. Nazaire, 387 
bls. rags, 127 bls. old cotton; R. Blank, Pipestone County, 
St. Nazaire, 43 bls. rags; R. Blank, Pipestone County, 
Bordeaux, 268 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pipestone 
County, , 115 bls. bagging, 1067 bls. rags; - ‘ 
Liberty, Leith, 164 bls. bagging; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Liberty, Dundee, 382 bls. paper stock; Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Hamburg, Hamburg, 187 bls. rags; Royal 
Manfg Co., Montreal Maru, Kobe, 100 bls. cotton waste; 
E. A. Stone Co., Montreal Maru, Kobe, 175 bls. cotton 
waste; O’Brien Padawer Co., Montreal Maru, Kobe, 85 
bls. cotton waste; O. Smith & Son, Montreal Maru, Kobe, 
150 bls. cotton waste; New England Waste Co., Montreal 
Maru, Taku Bar, 100 bls. pickers; Royal Manfg Co., 
Montreal Maru, Shanghai, 200 bls. cotton waste; Boger 
Cotton Products Co., Montreal Maru, Shanghai, 100 bls. 
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cotton waste; W. Garretson, Montreal Maru, Shanghai, 
103 bls. bagging. 
GLUE STOCK 
———, Carinthia, Liverpool, 568 bags hide cuttings; 
———, Hamburg, Hamburg, 500 bags bone glue. 


Op Rorr 
———., Examiner, Algiers, 49 bls. 


CASEIN 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Western Prince, Buenos Ayres, 
834 bags; ————, Canadian Planter, Auckland, 322 bags 
———, Hamburg, Hamburg, 134 bags. 


Woop PuLp 

Gottesman & Co. Inc.; Lucia C., Roumania, 1015 bls. 
wood pulp; , Lucia C., Trieste, 671 bls. wood pulp; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanmail, Kotka, 5250 bls. sulphite 
1050 tons; , Washington, Hamburg, 102 bls. wood 
pulp, 10 tons; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 605 bls. wood pulp, 121 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Hamburg, Hamburg, 250 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons; G. H. 
MacFadden & Bro., Hamburg, Hamburg, 700 bls. wood 
pulp, 140 tons. 

Woop Pur Boarps 


G. H. MacFadden & Bro., Norden, Hamburg, 140 Dis. ; 
J. Madden Corp., Scanmail, Kotka, 11 bdls., 130 bls. 


Woop Putp SHEETS 
———, Hamburg, Bremen, 70 bls. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpincG May 2, 1936 


———., Lucia C., Trieste, 1005 bls. wood pulp; , 
Lucia C., Trieste, 100 bags hide glue; , Carinthia, 
Liverpool, 500 bags casein ; —, Carinthia, Liverpcol, 
574 bags hide cuttings; Oxford University Press, 
Carinthia, Liverpool, 11 cs. printing paper; F. S. Webster 
Co., Carinthia, Liverpool, 19 cs, tissue paper; G. F. Mal- 
colm Co., Carinthia, Liverpool, 13 cs. tissue paper; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Excambion, , 65 bls. rags; J. T. 
Flannery, Excambion, Alexandria, 40 bls. rags; Ayres W. 
C. Jones Co., Montreal Maru, Shanghai, 50 bls. cotton 
waste; New England Waste Co., Montreal Maru, Shang- 
hai, 61 bls. cotton waste; Philadelphia National Bank, 
Montreal Maru, Kobe, 425 bls. rags; Gottesman & Co. 
Inc., Liberty, Czecho-Slovakia, 700 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc M-y 2, 1925 


———, Lucia C., Trieste, 168 bls. wood pulp; — 
Examiner, Algiers, 45 bls. rags; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
Scanmail, Kotka, 2032 bls. sulphite, 399 tons; J. W. 
Hampton Jr. Co., Scanmail, Kotka, 407 rolls newsprint ; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanmail, Kotka, 919 bls. wood 
pulp boards; R. Blank, Pipestone County, Havre, 168 
bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 
158 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pipestone County, 

1809 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone 
County, St. Nazaire, 607 bls. rags; G. W. Millar & Co. 
Inc., Pipestone County, St. Nazaire, 183 bls. rags; J. T. 
Flannery, Pipestone County, St. Nazaire, 142 bls. rags; 
American British Chemical Supplies, Pipestone County, 
Bordeaux, 334 bags casein; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipe- 
stone County, Bordeaux, 653 bls. rags; J. T. Flannery, 
Pipestone County, Bordeaux, 218 bls. rags; J. H. Weill 
Co., Liberty, London, 2 cs. paper; G. A. Henshaw & Son, 
Liberty, Hull, 74 coils old rope; , Liberty, Ham- 
burg, 19 bls. rags; E. W. Twitchell Co., Liberty, Hamburg, 


840 rolls, 139 bls. wrapping paper ; 
49 bls. rags; , Liberty, Dundee, 29 bls. paper stock ; 
Royal Manfg. Co., Montreal Maru, Shanghai, 50 bis. 
cotton waste; Chase National Bank, Montreal Maru, Kole, 
334 bls. rags. 


, Liberty, Leith, 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinGc May 2, 1936 


, Lucia C., Trieste, 3586 bls. wood pulp ; — 
Kinai Maru, Kobe, 193 bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., 
Examiner, Marseilles, 367 bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., 
Pipestone County, Havre, 1149 bls. rags ; Congoleum 
Nairn Co., Pipestone County, St. Nazaire, 663 bls. rags; 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Pipestone County, Bordeaux, 342 
bls. rags; National City Bank, Liberty, Leith, 164 bls. 
rags; Philadelphia National Bank, Montreal Maru, Kobe, 
150 bls. rags; Gottesman & Co. Inc., America, Norway, 
750 bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpING May 2, 1936 


Gottesman & Co. Inc., Lucia C., Czecho-Slovakia, 1004 
bls. wood pulp; Irving Trust Co., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 220 bls. bagging; N. Y. Trust Co., Pipestone 
County, Havre, 170 bls. bagging. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING May 2, 1936 


—, Montreal Maru, Kobe, 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Rydboholm, Finland, 600 bls. wood 
pulp; Parsons & W hittemore, Inc., Wasgenwald, 

882 bls. wood pulp. 


GALVESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpinG May 2, 1936 


Burka Bagging Co., Montreal Maru, Kobe, 400 bis. 
bagging. 


HOUSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc May 2, 1936 


——, Montreal Maru, Kobe, 173 bls. bagging. 


MONTREAL IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpINnG May 2, 1936 


Gottesman & Co. Inc., Beaverhill, Czecho-Slovakia, 532 
bls. wood pulp. 


Bathurst Election Postponed 
At the annual meeting of the Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company, held here, the election of directors was 
deferred for thirty days. In making the announcement the 
chairman, Brig.-General J. B. White, president of the com- 
pany, stated that this action was taken at the request of a 


number of shareholders. The meeting was consequently 
adjourned to May 26, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Prior to the adjournment the financial statement for 
1935 and the accompanying directors’ report, as well as a 
routine resolution approving the acts of the directors dur- 
ing the past year, were unanimously adopted. 
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LATEST 


BO MARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, May 6, 1936. 


Trading in the local paper market during the past week 
was moderately active. Demand for the various standard 
grades of paper was routine. Sales forces of the leading 
paper organizations, however, are generally confident re- 
garding the future trend of the industry. Prices are steady 
to firm, in most instances. 

The position of the newsprint industry continues to im- 
prove. Advertisers are reported to be steadily enlarging 
their budgets and circulations of the leading newspapers 
are rising.. Production is being maintained in sufficient 
volume to take care of current requirements. The price 
situation is unchanged. 


Demand for the various grades of fine paper is fairly 
persistent. Prices are generally holding to formerly quoted 
levels. No radical changes transpired in the tissue market. 
The coarse paper division is showing signs of improvement 
and quotations on kraft wrapping paper are firmer. Sen- 
timent of the kraft wrapping paper section is improving. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood pulp market is practically unchanged. 
Manufacturing operations in the United States, Canada 
and abroad are keyed to consumption, as far as possible. 
Supplies of mechanical pulp are moving into consumption 
in good volume for the time of year. No further price 
changes have been reported of late. 

Chemical Pulp 

Steadiness prevails in the chemical pulp market. Of- 
ferings of bleached sulphite and kraft pulps are scarce and 
quotations firm. Bleachable grades of unbleached sulphite 
are arousing more paper mill interest. Bleached soda pulp 
is holding up well. Inquiries for both domestic and im- 
ported grades of chemical pulp for future delivery, are 
fairly numerous. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is exhibiting a strong undertone. 
prices on both domestic and imported old manila rope are 
firmer. Mixed strings are moving in good volume. The 
bagging market is rather quiet. .Demand for scrap and 
gunny bagging is light. Roofing bagging, however, is in 
seasonal request. Roofing prices generally remain un- 
changed. 

Rags 

Sentiment in the domestic rag market is fairly optimistic. 
New cotton rags are displaying strength. No. 1 white 
shirt cuttings are in good request both for home and ex- 
port requirements, Demand for roofing grades is moder- 
ately active. No radical changes have transpired in the 
imported rag market. Quotations are fairly steady. 


Waste Paper 


The local paper stock market is rather dull at present. 
Board mill demand for the lower grades is listless and 


quotations are softer. The better grades of waste paper, 
however, are fairly steady, especially white envelope cut- 
tings, and hard and soft white shavings. Book stock is 
comparatively quiet, 
Twine 

Conditions in the local twine market are fairly satisiac- 
tory. Demand for the different varieties is considered 
good for the time of year. The outlook for the future is 
promising, in the opinion of most observers. Prices are 
generally steady, despite severe competition for desirable 
orders. 


Rag Content Paper Literature 


The Rag Content Paper Manufacturers, a group of 
twenty-two paper mills which make rag content business 
papers, have just released new promotional advertising 
literature in their cooperative campaign. ° 


A new mailing piece entitled, “The Magic Carpet of 
Modern Business is the Quality Letterhead” has just been 
mailed to 25,000 users and purchasers of printing and pa- 
per. This folder presents a dramatic idea in both illustra- 
tion and copy and stresses the importance of high quality 
paper for business correspondence. The mailing is 8% 
x 11 inches in size, French Fold style and is printed by 
letterpress in two colors on 100 per cent rag paper. 

Another advertising piece in the form of an eight-page 
tabloid newspaper is on the press and will shortly be 
mailed to printers throughout the country. This publica- 
tion, called “Better Times” presents new and timely infor- 
mation regarding rag content papers and the part they 
play in helping to raise the quality standards of printing 
and stationery. It includes comments and selling ideas 
from leading printers as well as illustrations, cartoons and 
other interesting features. 

Supplemental booklets, bulletins and letters are being 
mailed to fine paper merchants and others in the paper 
and printing industry. 


Butler American in Rockefeller Center 


The Butler American Paper Company Inc., the fifth 
large paper house to lease space in Rockefeller Center, and 
one of the largest paper merchandisers in the country, has 
taken new quarters on the 41st floor of the RCA Building 
for occupancy after the first of May. The lease was nego- 
tiated by Cushman & Wakefield. 

Home offices of the company are in Chicago. The New 
York branch office has occupied quarters at 461 Eighth 
avenue for four years. 

The other large paper companies now tenants in Rocke- 
feller Center are: the Northwest Paper Company; Castle 
& Overton, Inc.; Gilman Paper Company, and Perkins- 
Goodwin Company. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Jednesday, May 6, 1936. 


BLANC FIXE.—Conditions in the blanc fixe market 
are fairly satisfactory. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. The pulp is quoted at $42.50 to $45 per ton, 
in bulk; while the powder is selling at 31%4 to 334 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practically unchanged. Shipments 
against contract are moving regularly. The price situa- 
tion continues steady. Bleaching powder is quoted at $2 
to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is spotty. Domestic 
standard ground is quoted at 14% and finely ground at 
15; while Argentine and French standard ground are sell- 
ing at 14 and finely ground at 14% cents per pound, all 
in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in the caustic 
soda market. The contract movement is normal. Prices 
remain unchanged. Solid caustic soda is quoted at $2.55 
to $2.60; while the flake and ground are selling at $2.95 
to $2 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market continues to 
display strength. Contract shipments are moving freely. 
Prices are steady. Imported china clay is quoted at $13.50 
to $21 per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making 
clay is selling at $6.50 to $12 per ton, at works. 

CHLORINE.—Paper mill demand for chlorine is per- 
sistent. The contract movement is well up to average for 
the season. Prices are holding to formerly quoted levels, 
without difficulty. Chlorine is selling at $2.15 to $2.25 
per 100 pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is easier. Paper making 
gum rosin is now quoted at $4.25 and woed rosin at $4.20 
per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. 
Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2. 52% per 100 
pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE.—Business in the sale cake market is 
brisk. Contract shipments are moving in good volume. 
Prices are firm. Salt cake is quoted at $12 to $13; chrome 
salt cake at $11 to $12 per ton, at works. Imported salt 
cake is selling at $12 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is fairly active. 
The movement of supplies into consumption is steady. 
Prices are holding to schedule. Quotations on soda ash, 
in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 
bulk, $1.05; in bags, $1.20; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—Most of the business transacted in the 
starch market during the past week was routine. The con- 
tract movement is seasonal. Prices are steady. Special 
paper making starch is quoted at $3.20 per 100 pounds, 
in bags; and at $3.47 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Demand for sulphate 
of alumina is excellent for the time of year. Contract 
shipments are moving regularly. Prices remain unchanged. 
Commercial grades are quoted at $1.35 to $1.60; and iron 
free at $2 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market is steady. Yearly 
contracts are quoted at $18 per ton, in bulk, on orders of 
1,000 tons, or over, and $20 on smaller quantities. On 
spot and nearby carloads the quotation is $21 per ton. All 
quotations are in car lots, at works. 

TALC.—Paper mill demand for talc is moderately ac- 
tive. Shipments against contract are moving with fair 
regularity. Prices remain unchanged. Domestic talc is 
quoted at $16 to $18 per ton, at eastern mines; while 
imported talc is selling at $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 


YEAR 


Market Quotations 


Paper 


Rag Content Bond & Ledgers— 


livered Zone 1 


100% Rag Ext. No. 1 
100m Rag 


25% Rag 
Sulphite ond & Led a 
Delivered ~ 1 


No. 1 Sulphite 
No. 2 Sulphite 
No. 3 Sulphite 
No. 4 Sulphite 
Book, Cased— 
. ' - 


Unbleached Toilet. 2.60 
Bleached Toilet... 3.94 


(Delivered New Yor 
News, per ton— 
Roll, contract 


No. 1 Northern.... 
Standard 
Southern 

Roards- per ton— 


Chip 32.50 
Sel Mla. LI. Chip.45.00 
Jute Lined Chip. ..42.50 

raft Liners 0.00 
White Pat. os apg or 
Binders Boards... .67.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


Bonds i 
.36 3 


29 
22 
19 


niunmo* 
Anse 


A PDO woe wee 


sss ShSb SE RSITIIIIII 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No. 1 * spate 
Moi 


23.00 @24.00 


a ch eakeeee Kan 23.00 @24.00 


(Delivered) 
No 1 Domestic and 


eee | 27.00 @28.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, —, Gulf and West 


‘oast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 
Division 1 
Division 2 
Division 3 
Prime Qualities— 
Class 1. All Prime 
Easy Bleachin 2.05 
Other Than Paz ieaching-< 
Class 2. 
than Stendeal 
Class 3, Standard.. 
Class 4, Lower than 
Standard 


- 200 @ 
195 @ 


Kraft No. 


Soda Bleached. 


* Add 60 Cents per short ton, dock 
charges, for Albany; = 00 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.00 for Lake Ports 


West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1. 8.00 @ 
Silesias No. 1..... 5.50 @ 


Y 
8. 
5 


90 @ 
(On Dock. a Pee 
7 @ 


) 


15 
75 


New Unbleached.. 
New Soft Blacks.. 
Blue Overall 


Fa a 
} + fee 


8.25 
3.75 


88989 98856 


2.00 
. 2.75 
Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
~econeneoes 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Thirds and Bl 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Rooting Rags— 
No. 1 


No. 


©800g 8® 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 

New Light Silesias.. 

Light Flannelettes. . 

New White Cuttings. 

New Light —- 

New Light Prints. 


Old ies 


White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
Light a 
Ord. Light Prints. 
Med. Light Prints. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
French Blue Linens.. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons 

Old Shopperies...... 1 
New Shopperies..... 
French Blues 


ms 

* 

2 

SP eawrme wre 
ManwsrvoeeVasusooso 
CO FUUUUNAOOSCS 


REONEN=neENE ABA 


Sino OU nAVOoUBdnUUUH 
SSSSSH AUS SOuUuNMsSss 
WNNYPRVNLVSV=E VOY SSNVUN 


Mmoows tormen™ 
Mouunm 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light. . 
Wool Tares, heavy... 
Bright Bagging 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Mixed Strings 
New Burlap Cut.... 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
2.60 


Foreign 
- 2.80 


Domestic 
Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 

Shavings— 

White Envelope 

Cuttings 
Ordinary 
White No. 1.... 

Hard White No, 2. 

Soft White No. 1. 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless 

Over issue Mag... 

Solid Flat Book.. 

Crumpled No. 1... 
Solid Book Ledger.. 
Ledger Stock....... 
New B. B. Chips.... 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut..... 

New Cuttings ... 

Bogus Wrapper... 
Old Kraft Machine— 

Compressed bales.. 
News— 

No, 1 White News 

Strictly Overissue.. 

Strictly Folded.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
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LANGSTON Slitters and Roll Winders 


A type and size for every need; in mill, finishing room 
or paper converting plant. 


LINDSAY WIRES 


Longcrimp. Spiral Weave 
Modified Longcrimp 
Duo-Wear and Regular Weave 


They are all “Live Wires” 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14025 Aspinwall Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 


305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation 
Reports 
Valuations 
Estimates 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills aQggggo 


eeeeeeeeeo 


STEEL, COPPER. BRASS. 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
punched for Centrmfugal and 
Rotary Screens. Pulp Washera 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 

etc 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY. NM J 


HARDY S. FERGUSON & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


A.8.M.E., E.1. 
.M.E., a 1.C., ASCE. 
le Wallace Tower A.3.M.E. 
Consultation, reports, and desig 
supervision = the constraction aa equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other industrial Plants. 


Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


CUTTERS 


CHOPPERS 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


Fourdrinier Wires 
a MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS, INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 
CHEMICAL Pe PROCESSES, SPRRATING SURVEYS 
PRAISZALS MATES 
Woolworth aatee 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


CANADIAN AGENCY: 403 Crescent Bldg... MONTREAL, P. Q. 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 3311 First Ave., 80, SEATTLE, WASH. 


ce 


eAnS&W == 
JORDAN = 


for FINE PAPER MILLS 


S & W Jordans come in 4 standard sizes. Capac- 

ities are from 3 to 45 T of paper stock per 24 

-  lgp hours depending on the size and grade of paper. 
are. 3? A ssteel cap does away with need of shrunk-on 
bands and may be used for several sets of fill- 

| > ing. Initial cost and upkeep on these Jordans 


are extremely low. Bulletin sent on request. 


The SMITH & WINCHESTER MFG. Co. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 


Holders of the Original Jordan Patents on 
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Twines Gagtint— ; ; BOSTON 
(F. o. b. Mill) Paper Baggin 
(Soft Fibre} Rope. . (F. 0. b. Boston 
) 
Coarse Folished— Wall Paper. Rag Content Bond & Ledgers— Manila Rope— 
India 34@ } shin +d ve : pany "Tb Ledgers perder, 
‘ J : - 
Belg. oe i382 . Soft Fiber Rope... . see Reg Ext. No. 1 - .37 a oon 
(Hard Fibre) : ute Rope ¥ 
Fine Polished— We Eee i ute Carpet Threads. 1.00 
Fine India R A Anchor a «be Gunny No, 1— 
f oS Se Se i. a 4 . -16 Foreign 
' mma : 
Sulphite Bend & Ledgers— OORESY DULRP. «20 
elivered Zone 1 ae 
1 Sulphite.... 7.75 ; serenestic 
55. 00 @ é 3 lee es Y Scrap Sisal for Shred- 


Sulphite. : y ; 5 


®@®D 88HHHHO8 


CHICAGO 


Paper janis fined | Chip.. 
(F. 0. b. Mill) See tek Wool Tares, heavy... 


New Burla Cuttings 2.25 
Rag Bond 12 ‘ 85 Test, per 1000 sq. ft.... 1. F.o.b. ne 
Water Marked  Sul- 100 Test, per 1000 sq. ft.... 1.8 oo 


phite Bond mse 4 oy og Met ; He ee B et 
Sulphite Bond ; j ld a 18 eavy ing Bagging 

‘ rs Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.75 
Superfine 7 peee* 18 dl ie) Pape y : vant Lye 23 


Book. . ' rat ; 
i See Lissa ra No. 1... . Domestic Rags (New) 
Shavings— ante. Su. NO. 4.. « % . Shit C (F. 0. b. Boston) 
“ ‘ irt Cuttings— 
No. 1 White Enve- No. 2 Kraft : New Light Prints. .01M@@ 
B. a. ite. 1. ° (Delivered New cord points) ew wine to. ; 
a 1 Soft White. . Southern Kraft Silesias No. 1... 
&  hegrmenh News Print Kolls. @ e~ oe a 
Straw Board, rolls. 009 — J t Unbleached... 
Filled News Board. ‘ a0 F wall Cheviot 
ip d F 
Sin le Manila Lined Washabie 01% 
Cottons—According to i gains 


®EQD ®BOH OOD OOD BOSOO 


Butcher's Manila. . 
No. 1 Kraft 


.. +. 7. _ 
Sulphite Screenings.. .03 y anila Env, Cuts.... 
Manila Tissue =----- O5%@ ‘0° Pra Sianiaees 
White Tissue ‘ ‘ Duesenus Teve 
(Delivered Central Territory) a ane 
Nows, per ton— 30 
Rolls, contract z ee : Mixed Paper .25 
Sheets, open 47. 
Boards, per ton— Resting Stocks— 
Plain Chip ¥ 
Solid News 50. NO 


Single White, Patent 
Coated News Board 
(Bender) 

Wood Pulp Board.. 

Binder Boards (Stand- 
ard Grade) . 

B.V.D. .Cuttings.... 


Old Papers Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


88 88H 8869699608998 


Shavings— 


Repacked 
ue 1 Hard White. 2.00 iy Miscellancous 


PHILADELPHIA so : oo A. aoe eh , White No. 2— 
Solid Ledger Books. 1. ——: 
Paper ee oy. a —— Ledger 1. Twos and Blues 
Rag Content Bond & ao ; : ‘0 , Mixed Ledgers a | Blues— - 
Delivered Zone 1 . ve. | om. 5 . 4 Miscellaneous 
Bonds — anvas... 0 J od \ rs $s, jig oo ° Black Stockings 
Re Ext. No. 1 rj 37 New Black Mixed. 02%@ d ym og he ess 50 Roofing Stock— 
: Domestic Rags (Old) Manila Far Cupeines 1.39 : See Sroeaceses 
aoe ° ani 
7 >, — White Blank News.. 1.20 : ° 
25% Ra lle . ; No. 1 Kraft 15 : Foreign Rags 
Sulphite Bona & Usaeere Thirds and Blue P : Pant armas .20 4 a & Bentee) 
ws Sn —— er Coober Monin... ane — Bea Pextomge ” 
» § Sulphite---- 773 $42 Black Stockings Soman tems ae Dutch: Blues 
"3 Sulphite..:: 6: 7-00 we = Box Board Chips... 25, New Checks ‘& Blues 2.50 
. 4 Sulphite.... 5. 5 orrugate oxes ‘ j ustians 
—, pores, Me, : : i Kraft corrugated boxes . 1.00 Old Linsey Garments 2.10 
te No. - Screening Wrappers... . ‘ New Silesias 4.75 


Roofing bagging... 1. TORONTO 
Bagging Paper (F. o. b. Cars Toronto) 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) (F. o. Pe ain) News. per ton— 

Gunny, No. 1— ‘on Rolls (contract).. Poy 4 

Foreign . 1 Sulphite.... Sheets 

Domestic 2 Sulphite.... . 

Manila Rope 1 Colored.... 
Sisal R ~~ 
Mixed Rope 
somo I Burlaps— 


No. , 

Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed S 

No. 


Une ww 


2.7 
2.7 
2.0 
2.2 
2.2 


ax»o oan 


—— > ae 
ooo onw 


Voy wNn 
Loous 
uAssonw 


RNio< 
wn 


ge Li fithograets oo MED 
Jute Manila.. 
Manila Sul., — 1 


Southern Kraft. 


News Print Rolls. ene Ground 


wood 27.00 
Unbleached —- 42.00 
Book (Class 1 J 
Writing (Class 2).. 

Select (Class 3) 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
bd ye Bev. Cut... 2.00 
Soft White 1.60 
White Blk. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) .90 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. .80 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut.. 1.25 
Printed Manilas... .5 
Kraft 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded.. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills. f. 0. b. Toronto) 
No. 1 White 

Cuttings 07%@ .07% 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings .02%@  .03 


- 
wn 
88888 


PIStIVEPddaiad 


999998 OHH99H888 


Chip Board 
Wood Pulp Board... 
Binder Boards— 


88 
oo 
So 
= 
S 


_ ‘ - ton.... we 

Tagred Felts New Sats Cuttings 2.50 

Reg es @54.25 Old Papers 
i d .94 

Sites (peal - (F. 0. b. Phila.) 


Ss o 
—] So 
(—) o 


® 
sD 
—) 
=) 
—) 
uc omoo enol | 


nO Now enw 


®8 88988 


Domestic Rags (New Shavings— 
comm =| EEE 

i i ila. ar ite. 
(Prise to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) No 1 Sait White” 1:80 
Shirt Cuttings— . 2 Soft White.. 1.40 
New White, No. 1. . d No. 1 Mixed _ 

New White, No. 2. . d Solid Ledger Stock. . 
Li ht Silesias -05 0 Ledger Stock, white. 1.15 
Silesias, No. 1.... . @ Ledger Stock, colored .85 
Black Silesias, soft. .0 d No. 1 Books, heavy.. .65 
Manila Cuttings..... 1.50 

Print M 


688 8 89 @ 866 
~ 


Wrapping—delivered— " 
Rag oe 4.75 
White Wrap.. ry 50 


Straw Board Chip.. 
y r Binders Board Chip. 
New Black Soft... . Corrugated Board.... 
New Light Seconds . 04 Overissue News 
New Dark Seconds 2.00 Old Newspapers .... 


99®998989H99HHH8H08 
88996088 808 8888888 8 
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SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR 


THE INTERNATIONAL WEEKLY OF THE PAPER 
AND PULP INDUSTRY AND THE PIONEER 
PUBLICATION IN ITS FIELD 


Published Every Thursday by the 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Inc. 
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GEO. S. MACDONALD JOSEPH FP. HORGAN 
President Secretary 
Published at 34 No. Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 15 West 47th Street, New York 
Chicago Office: 123 West Madison St. 
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CAN BE ELIMINATED WITH 
BENNETT ROSIN-WAX SIZE 


Curling of paper, or warping of board is generally 
attributed to uneven stresses between the fibers caused 
by changes in moisture content, and is definitely re- 
lated to the rate at which fibers absorb or lose moisture, 


Bennett Rosin-Wax Sizes materially retard the speed 
at which papers absorb and lose moisture under varying 
atmospheric conditions, and for this reason, have been 
valuable in eliminating the troubles encountered from 
curling and warping. 


Wax, unlike rosin, also acts as a lubricant, allowing a 
certain amount of slip between the fibers, which reduces 
internal stress. 


Bennett Incorporated 
143 Sidney Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Please send me your new booklet “Bennett Rosin-Wax 
ize. 


BENNETT INCORPORATED 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. 


ORIGINATORS OF ROSIN-WAX SIZE 


New York: 
E. P. Lawson Company, Inc. 


Chicago: 


Charles N. Stevens Company, Inc. 


Atlanta: 

J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. 
San Francisco: 

Harry W. Brintnall Company 
Toronto: 

The J. L. Morrison Company 
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e Let guess work, extra labor, lost time, and a mediocre produ 
rule in your cutting operations, and production profits may be 
in half or even cancelled. If ordinary equipment is used, the hum 


error factor is unchecked and some loss at least is certain. 


That’s not possible, though, when a Seybold Mill Auto-spacer is¢ 
the job because with unwavering precision, it eliminates the hum 
factor and brings greater profit. No longer do even small occ 
sional losses shade productive operations. A dual performer, ! 
snap of a switch turns it from a general purpose ream trimm 
into an Auto Spacer or reverse. Get the facts in detail, and you 


soon be using one and making higher profits on your cutting wo! 


SEYBOLD MACHINE CO.-* DAYTON, OHI 


DIVISION OF HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPAN 


SEYBOLD 


